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For The Sunday-School Times. 
‘¢] BIDE MY TIME.’ 


With patient hand, with patient thought, 
The daily task of life is wrought, 
The seed is sown; it matters naught 
If now no rich return be brought, 
For still 
We bide our time. 


With earnest faith, with earnest prayer, 
Life’s daily vross we all must bear, 
And, if its wreathing thorns of care 
Our shrinking flesh shall bruise and tear, 
E’en then 
We bide our time. 


To-day the purple grapes are pressed, 
To-day we toil, nor seek for rest; 
The storm we bear, the wave we breast, 
And storm and wave their wrath attest; 
To-day 
We bide our time. 


For we can wait! God’s purpose grand 
Unchanged and changeless still shall stand; 
And those who work his high command 
No power shall pluck from out his hand, 
In faith 
We bide our time. 


In God’s good time, o’er hill and plain, 
Shall wave a wealth of golden grain; 
The fruitage won through years of pain 
Shall prove our toil was not in vain. 
Till then, 
We bide our time. 


Oh glorious end! Oh day divine! 
Dear Lord, our times are ever thine; 
Thy winters chill, thy summers shine, 
And each unfolds thy calm design, 
While still 
We bide our time. 
Andover, Mass. 
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THE RUSTY WHEEL. 


il a large and complicated piece of ma- 
chinery, designed to accomplish a great 
work, all the wheels were bright and 
shining and ransmoothly, butone. This 
had been carelessly overlooked. A frequent 
drop of water falling upon it, in its obscure 
corner, had caused the rust to gather and 
eat into its polished surface. Then, when 
the whole machinery started up, obedient 
to the throb of its great life-pulse, this alone 
moved heavily. Here was a jar and creak, 
an unwillingness to move, and do its part 
of the work. The cause must at once be 
searched for and remedied, or the whole 
business be retarded. 


Are there not rusty wheels in our 
churches,—men and women who hinder the 
Lord’s work? The rust of worldliness has 
settled over their souls, eating down into 
the very life. Then when a great awaken- 
ing comes and the church is very active in 
its work for souls, they croak over the 








means employed, or the expense incurred, 
and make a jar that is felt all through the 
machinery. Many a revival has been killed 
by the opposition of professors of religion. 
One will suddenly awake to a great zeal in 
the matter of discipline. This or that mem- 
ber ‘‘ ought to be dealt with’’ at once, and 
‘*tares must not be allowed to grow along 
with the wheat,’’ and the attention of all is 
distracted from the great work of saving 
souls, by this untimely diversion of pur- 
pose. Thecourse of the pastor, and the most 
active of his helpers in the church, is freely 
criticised and censured by others. Noth- 
ing more tends to harden the hearts of sin- 
ners and confirm them in theirown course. 
The means are various, but whoever 
hinders in any degree the progress of 
Christ’s work is arusty wheelin the church, 
which needs looking after. Let us inquire 
if we are of this number, or do we heartily 
and joyously help on whatever may tend, 
in the smallest degree, to advance his king- 
dom ? J. 
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SMILING IN THE CLASS. 
OOD old Mr. Smith came to me after 
Sunday-school to-day. 

‘* Ahem! Miss,’’ he said. 
nice class of boys there.”’ 

‘““Yes, sir. I think they are an intelli- 
gent class.”’ 

‘Ts it hard work to interest them ?”’ 

"No, Ido notcallitso. They study their 
lesson well, and seem quite attentive to in- 
struction. Ido not find much trouble in 
interesting their heads, but I do want to 
see their hearts more deeply touched.”’ 

‘“‘T was afraid so. I have watched you 
and your class for a Sabbath or two back, 
and you seem to be having such a good time 
that I was afraid it was only head work. I 
respect you, Miss, and know you want to 
do what’s right; but I must say I’ve been 
grieved to see you smiling and letting your 
class laugh in Sunday-school. It’s solemn 
work, and I don’t think it will prosper if 
there is levity.”’ 

‘Why, Mr. Smith, I am very sorry if 
you are grieved, but I do not feel guilty on 
that score. I cannot remember any levity. 
Our lesson last Sabbath was about heaven. 
Tt wassuch a glad, happy lesson, I could not 
keep from smiling sometimes for very joy, 
and then the boys were telling how heaven 
used to seem to them, and mostof us smiled 
a little, perhaps some may have laughed, 
at the absurd ideas advanced. We talked 
of nothing else, and I do not believe the 
smiling made the lesson any less effective 


‘You havea 





One boy said to me at its close, ‘I never felt 
so much before what a delightful place 
heaven is—never felt such a desire to be fit 
for it.’ Another said, ‘I’m glad you don’t 
put on along face when you talk about it, 
as Mr. A. does. . I never cared much about 
his heaven.’ Most of the class agreed it 
was a delightful lesson—such a happy, glo- 
rious lesson. How could we helpsmiling?”’ 
8. R. M. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG. 


BY M. E. SANGSTER. 


FEW weeks ago I heard a number of 
children, one bright Sunday afternoon, 
singing this refrain : 
“Over the sea, over the sea, 
Gracious Saviour, pilot me!” 

The school had been held in themorning, 
and they were gathered, as was the excel- 
lent custom in their church, for an after- 
noon service with their dear pastor and the 
congregation. One of their especial parts, 
was the carrying on of the singing. Coming 
in a little late, as I entered the door, the 
beautiful chorus I have mentioned was 
just soaring up to heaven, and all the 
gallery was bright as a flower garden with 
fair young faces. 

Sunday-school literature and Sunday- 
school music have lately called forth from 
some quarters a good deal of well meant, if 
not always kindly, criticism. There are in 
our many censers and chains and voices 
and echoes, songs that contain more truth 
than poetry. There are many that might 
as well have been left out, and many that 
seem only to have been put in, as a sort of 
padding to fill the book, and add to the 
number of pages. But of these objectiona- 
ble songs, it is safe to say that they are 
practically nothing but mere lay figures. 
The children try them, and dropthem. It 
is the good song that sings itself right into 
the children’s hearts, and goes ringing out 
from them, till it joins the angel’s music. 
If a book were full of chaff, and yet had in 
the centre of it onesuch grain of wheat, as 

“Jesus loves me! this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so, 
Little ones to him belong, 
They are weak, but he is strong,” 
it would be well worth its price, and well 
worth introducing to a school. It is a 
grand thought, that a multitude whom no 
man can number, are singing that dear 
little hymn every day. In the beautiful 
nurseries of the rich, in the squalid cellars 
of the poor, in the cabin of the outward 
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bound ship, in the swift flying railway car, 
in crowded cities, in cabins on the edge of 
the prairie, fresh glad lisping voices are 
singing, 

“Yes! Jesus loves me!” 


Singing it, they have gone from their 
mother’s arms, to the heaven above. Sing- 
ing it, they have gathered strength to take 
up the load that, ah, me! some poor little 
backs must bear, while God leaves them on 
earth, alone, or worse than alone. 

It is well, too, that our children should 
sing the hymns of the church, ‘‘ There isa 
land of pure delight,’ ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my 
soul,’’ ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’’ ‘*‘ How firm a foun- 
dation,’’ and others, which are so rich in 
being the heart-pourings of God’s people. 
Only let it be singing—not particularly 
artistic, not for effect at all, but with feel- 
ing, and to God’s praise. 


‘*Over the sea, over the sea, 
Gracious Saviour pilot me!” 


Over life’s sea, I suppose—and oh! how 
little those dear ones dream of all its dan- 
gers, of its storms, of its hidden rocks. 
They will have need of a pilot, if they sail 
long over its foaming waves, though they 
may look very pleasant now. Over death’s 
sea, too! the dark sea that we must 
all cross. If Christ be our pilot then, we 
may say, with Mr. Standfast, ‘‘ The waters 
indeed are to the palate bitter, and to the 
stomach cold, yet the thoughts of what Iam 
going to, and of the convoy that waits for 
me at the other side, do lie as a glowing 
coal at my heart, I see myself now at the 
end of my journey; my toilsome days are 
ended.”’ 

Norfolk, Va. 





—_> 
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FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE. 


i igs the intervals of work, Harlan Page 
used to go and speak with people about 
their souls. So successful was he that he 
was the means of winning over a hundred 
to the Saviour. There can be more done 
by this house to house and face to face 
effort forsouls, than by all the pulpits of the 
land. When the noble Berthelier was 
roused to struggle for the liberties of his 
beloved Geneva, he laid aside every con- 
sideration of care, despising even his own 
life, if he might but be successful. He 
went through the city, visiting from house 
to house, exhorting the citizens in private, 
remonstrating with them for their luke- 
warmness, and by his eloquence arousing 
them to face every danger, and to forma 
powerful league for the defence of their 
rights. And all this zeal was in the cause 
of political freedom, to save his country- 
men from the yoke of a puny, earthly 
tyrant. Ah! how much more in earnest 
should we be to save souls from the yoke of 
that terrible tyrant, Satan? Let us takea 
lesson from the example of the party leaders 
in every political crisis in ourland. We 
all know the pains that are taken, and often 
the money expended, to secure one vote. 
How many Christians work with equal 
zeal to save one soul? What is our custom 





in this regard? Will there be many to 
meet us on the shining shore, who have 
been brought there by our labors? Remem- 
ber the glorious promise, that ‘‘ they that 
turn many to righteousness shall shine as 
the stars forever and ever.” E. 
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PLEASING TO GOD. 


= seems almost incredible to us, that any 
of our ways can be really pleasing to the 
Lord, so mixed are they all with human 
imperfections; yet many times in the Bible 
we find God spoken of as noting most 
strictly all the acts of men, and with some 
of them being as truly pleased, as a good 
man with right actions in others. 

‘‘It pleased the Lord,’’ that Solomon 
asked for wisdom rather than for riches 
and honors. 

Enoch ‘had this testimony that he 
pleased God.’’ Paul speaks of the alms 
sent by the Philippians, as ‘‘a sacrifice, ac- 
ceptable, well-pleasing to God.’’ The 
Hebrews are exhorted, ‘‘ to do good, and to 
communicate, forget not, for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.”’’ 

But there are many who do great deeds 
of charity, as the world esteems them, and 
who seek after high attainmexts in wisdom 
and knowledge, who yet are not at all 
pleasing in God’s sight. Their works are 
not mixed with faith, and ‘‘ without faith, 
it is impossible to please him.’’ ‘They 
that are in the flesh cannot please God.’’ 
Their good works are ‘‘ but as sounding 
brass.’”? But if we are his dear ehildren, 
accepted and saved, through Jesus’ blood, 
we may always have our ways pleasing in 
his sight. Our sins, like the errors of our 
children, do not condemn us, do not alien- 
ate our Father’s love, but only call down his 
correcting strokes. 

It is such a comfort to feel, when we do 
an act of charity, when we visit and aid 
the widow and the fatherless, when we try 
to gain right knowledge, that we may work 
better for the Master, when we do even the 
smallest act, looking up to him with the 
eye of faith and love, that heis pleased with 
us. Let us ever keep this in view, when 
we are working for Jesus, and not fail of 
our reward because of our want of faith, or 
our self-seeking. 


——____¢ <>. 
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GOD’S GREAT ONES, 


N° doubt the humble neighbors of the 
Dairyman’s daughter looked upon her 
as a poor afflicted girl, well prepared indeed 
for another life, but almost the last one to 
become eminent in the church, or the 
world. It would have seemed absurd to 
compare her with the high officials of the 
chureh in their glittering, embroidered 
robes. Even her faithful pastor, who no 
doubt wrote the record of her humble life 
to benefit the poor among whom he labored, 
never suspected that she ‘‘ was living toa 
mightier purpose and result than almost 
any person in the church, however emi- 
nent,’’ yet Elizabeth Wallbridge has been 
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preaching these many years in hall and 
cottage, and has been the means of convert- 
ing thousands of souls, once as gay and 
careless as was hers, when she went to 
church that never forgotten Sabbath morn- 
ing to display her fine clothes. Many a 
dusky brow in heathen lands has bent over 
the page that told her story in a foreign 
tongue, until the heart was pierced by an 
arrow from the Spirit’s hand. 

How little Chloe Lankton must have 
dreamed, when God first laid his hand upon 
her, what a preacher of the power of hig 
gospel he would make of her these many 
years. How hard perhaps to realize now 
the work she is doing in the world; that 
she, a poor suffering: woman, unable evento 
leave her room, or her bed, is doing vastly 
more for Christ than many whose names 
stand forth as the great lights of the church, 

We cannot many of us be great as the 
world estimates greatness, but we may all 
be eminent in piety. We may send forth 
an influence, which shall live on gloriously 
for Christ ages after we are gone. Noone 
more than the Sunday-school teacher has 
this great privilege, but it must be found 
in a humble walking with God, a deadness 
to the world, and an hourly feeding upon 
the Word. J. E. L. 


—_—_——_+ 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
How the Books Were Bought. 
BY MRS, J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


P prnianetvng on usually think that they can 

do very little towards raising a Sunday- 
school library for themselves or others. It 
is often well to bring before them the ex- 
ample of what other hands have done in 
this good work. A great many pennies, 
now-a-days, pass through the hands of 
even poor children; but, alas, few of 
them are consecrated pennies. 

A dear little girl out in Minnesota came 
two miles and a half in the snow, to bring 
her ten cents to the missionary for the pur- 
chase of Sunday-school books. Most of her 
walk was through the woods, and there was 
no track there except that made by her little 
feet, yet her voice was cheery and her face 
bright as she whispered, 

‘* Here is alittlemore money.’’ It would 
be dark before she reached home, but she 
went on her way singing. 

In another destitute sehool at the South, 
they were very anxious to get a library, but 
only three dollars could be raised. 

‘*But we must have a library,’ said a 
good lady. ‘If each child will bring 
me a chicken in the morning, I will send 
them to town, and sell them for the pur- 
pose.’’ 

Ten dollars were raised in this way, and 
they bought some excellent books, That 
school grew and prospered. They had the 
right element of growth init. They were 
willing to do something for it. Many con- 
nected with it have become Christians, and 
are laboring earnestly for the Master. One 
young man who was converted there, and 
became a useful teacher, desired to preach 
the gospel. As he was poor, all helped him 
as well as they could to sustain himself at 
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college. Some raised a sheep for the pur- 
pose, others fatted a pig, or tilled a piece of 
ground, the proceeds being devoted to the 
young man’s needs. 

In another very destitute little settlement 
at the West, the small Sunday-school in 
the woods was very eager for a library. But 
every countenance was sad. There was 
no money to be had forthe purpose. Finally 
one old man arose and said he had not a 
doilar in the world, but he would make as 
many corn baskets as would pay for a 
library. The missionary felt it would be 
difficult to sell them, away in those wilds, 
but still he encouraged the old man to go 
on. He felt that God would open the way. 

While he toiled over his work for the 
Lord, the rough boys, who used to throw 
stones at the school-house, gathered to- 
gether to cut and haul wood for him, and 
to work in his little garden. They felt 
that if they could not buy the books them- 
selves, they could help the good man who 
was working so hard forthem. The mis- 
sionary wrote to some Sunday-schools in 
Connecticut, that. he had gone into the 
basket-trade, and he soon sold out his entire 
stock to them at very large prices. Thus 
a fine library was raised by this corn-basket 
movement, and the interest it awakened, 
brought in besides, over three hundred 
dollars to the Sunday-School Union to ex- 
pend for libraries for other poor schools. 

We do not know how wide a circle of in- 
fluence we are starting, by our humblest 
efforts in doing good. 

When children labor so faithfully to pro- 
vide the means, they ought certainly to get 
good books in return fortheirmoney. Itis 
a double wrong to place in their hands an 
idle, trashy book which will make them 
neither wiser nor better; or a dull, heavy 
book which they will take no interest in 
reading. If you can get but few books, so 
much the more need of having them very 
choice and excellent. 

If these poor children could get a library, 
surely there is no reason why any school 
should be discouraged. 


———————_———q97 + eo ———______—— 
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AFRAID OF GOD. 
ITTLE KATY was very fond of nice 
cakes, confectionery and jellies, and 
she did not hesitate to take them for her 
own use wherever she foundthem. A jar 
of canned fruit disappeared very mysteri- 
ously, and Katy was found to be the thief. 
Her aunt said to her, ‘‘ God will not love 
you if you steal.”’ 
** God will not know, auntie,’ she said. 
“Yes, he will know. Hesees youall the 
time.”’ 
‘*He can’t see me in the dark closet.’’ 
‘* Yes, he can see as well in the dark as in 
the light.” 
‘‘ Well, he can’t see me in the bed or un- 
der the bed.” 
““Yes, God is everywhere. You cannot 
hide away from him.”’ 
““Then I don’t love God, I don’t want 
him to see me all the time. Can’t I run 
away from him ?”’ 








‘*No, no, darling, you cannot run away 
from God, but if you do right you need not 
be afraid of him.”’ 

As with little Katy, so is it with sinners 
of a larger growth. They do not love to 
have God see all they do. From Adam 
down to the little child of to-day they try 
to hide away from his presence. 

Ah, how much better to come humbly to 
his feet and say, Lord, be merciful to mea 
sinner! 

Then we need no longer fear, but rejoice 
that known unto him are all our ways, that 
he will never leave us or forsake us. Why 
should we fear the face of our Father? 

D. M. M. 
a er oe 
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THE CHILD JESUS. 
BY M. E. M. 


Oh! once there walked with little feet, 
_ That many atime grew weary, 
A child with brow so grave and sweet, 
’T was Christ, the son of Mary. 


The Son of God! this earth he trod, 
Clothed on with flesh like ours; 

He bent beneath the Father’s rod, 
But ah! the sins were ours. 


He knows how children’s hearts can feel, 
For he, our elder Brother, 

A little child, was wont to kneel, 
Beside a loving mother, 


Oh! sweet and strange his human life, 
So full of thoughtful kindness, 

So gentle ’mid the scenes of strife, 
So patient with men’s blindness. 


Dear Jesus, as the children sing, 
From spirits that adore thee, 

Be thou their Prophet, Priest, and King, 
And make them heirs of glory. 


And lift the songs! for praise belongs 
To him from death who frees us, 
To him who stands at God’s right hand, 
Our blessed, blessed Jesus! 
i oo 


WHERE EDUCATION BEGINS. 


DUCATION does not commence with 
the alphabet. It begins with a mother’s 
look, with a father’s nod of approbation, or 
his sign of reproof; with a sister’s gentle 
pressure of the hand, or a brother’s noble 
act of forbearance; with a handful of 
flowers in green and daisy meadows; with 
a bird’s nest admired but not touched; with 
pleasant walks in shady lanes; and with 
thoughts directed in sweet and kindly tones 
and words to nature, to beauty, to acts of 
benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the 
source of all good—to God himself.—Black- 
wood. 
—_—_—_—> 
WHERE 1s YourR FarrH?— The pro- 
mise is unto you, and to your children.” 
Think what this ‘‘ promise” is. Not merely 
favor, help, guidance, comfort, teaching, 
strength. But these as the result of 
“the gift of the Holy Ghost,’’—the in- 
dwelling, not of a thing, but of a person; 
not of an angel, but of the Third Person of 
he Triune Jehovah. And for whom is this 
promise? Not for teachers only; not for 
adults only: for children. Have we the 
charge of wilful and unruly boys—of vain 
and frivolous girls? and dowe toil on with 
the faint {hope that in after years the good 





seed may spring up? As far as God’s pro- 
mise is concerned, there is no reason why 
these very children should not have the 
‘* gift of the Holy Ghost?’ now. And it is 
for the ‘‘ rebellious.’”’? Ps. 1xviii. 18, Orare 
we teachers of the little ones? To them 
also is the promise. Does it seem inecredi- 
ble to us when we look at their tiny forms, 
and think of their unformed minds? Re- 
member, Satan can work on an infant 
heart. Cannot, then, the Spirit of Holi- 
ness? John Baptist was ‘filled with the 
Holy Ghost’’ from his mother’s womb. And 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me.’? Where is our faith ? 


ee oo 


CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH.—Unques- 
tionably, every minister ought to preach to 
the children. But when? Once a month, 
of a Sunday afternoon, or always, when- 
ever he preaches to his ordinary congrega- 
tion? For our part we like to have the 
children ‘‘sit at the table.’’?’ We do not 
altogether believe in shutting them out 
while the grown folks are eating, to come 
in afterwards for a meal by themselves. 
What a cheerless hour is the dinner hour 
when their bright faces and merry voices 
are missing! So in the Lord’s house and on 
his day, let old folks and young gather to- 
gether, and let the pastor feed both sheep 
and lambs. There is no objection to a 
monthly ‘‘ children’s service’’ in addition, 
provided it does not absolve the pastor 
from furnishing, and the children from ex- 
pecting, spiritual food on ordinary occa- 
sions. Pastor, let the boys and girls of your 
congregation feel that your regular services 
are for them, as well as jor the fathers and 


mothers. 
7 ~~ <>>- oe ———__—_- 


OVERWORKING.—Our Saviour never 
drove his overtired faculties. When tired, 
‘*He sat by the well.’”? He used to go and 
rest in the house of Mary and Martha after 
the fatigues of working in Jerusalem. He 
tells us all, you and me, to let. the mor- 
row take care of itself, and merely to meet 
the evils of the present day. Real fore- 
sight consists in reserving our own forces. 
If we labor with anxiety about the future, 
we destroy that strength which will enable 
us to meet the future. If we take more in 
hand than now we can do well, we break 
up, and the work is broken up with us. 

a rm 2 

No Room For Him.—Even yet, Christ 
Jesus has to lie out in waste places very 
often, because there is no room for him in 
the inn—no room for him in our hearts, 
because of our worldliness. There is no 
room in the inn, and we put him in the 
manger, and he lies outside of our faith, 
coldly and dimly conceived by us. 


———_—- ao 


FIRST AND LAST. 


Just come from heaven, how bright and tair 
The soft locks of the baby’s hair, 

As if the unshut gates still shed 

The shining halo round his head. 


Just entering heaven, what sacred snows 
Upon the old man’s brow repose, 
For there the opening gates have thrown 





The glory from the great white throne, 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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Publishers’ Dotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








New Concert Exercise.—We have just pre- 
pared, in book form, the exceedingly inte- 
resting Exercise entitled, Christiana and her 
Children, being the second part of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which was rendered so 
successfully by the Sabbath-school of the First 
Presbyterian church of Harrisburg, Pa., at its 
recent anniversary. This Exercise may be 
used either in full, or in part, at the option of 
the superintendent, by any school. For con- 
venience, it is separated into different parts, 
and so arranged that the 12 exquisite Magic 
Lantern Illustrations may be used with appro- 
priate and telling effect. We are prepared to 
furnish Magic Lanterns and the Picture Slides 
for either Pilgrim’s Progress or Christiana and 
her Children. Price of this new Exercise, 96 
eents per dozen. Sample on receipt of 10 cents. 

Relief Map of Palestine.—Rev. W. L. 
Gage, author of ‘‘Studies in Bible Lands,” 
has imported a beautiful little map of Pales- 
tine, made of papier mache, so moulded as to 
show the elevations and depressions of the 
face of the country. It is intended for a teach- 
er’s use in his class, and will aid greatly in 
understanding the topography of the Holy 
Land. We can send copies of this map by 
mail for $1. 





SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE: 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAvis, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” ‘‘ John 
Brett’s Household,” &c., ce. 








CHAPTER XV. 


ARLY on Monday morning Elfrida was 
summoned from the library, whither she 
had, as usual, retreated directly after break- 
fast, to tryon her dresses which had just been 
sent home. 

Instead of Madame Tolet, she found waiting 
in her chamber a slender, pale-faced girl, 
scarcely older than herself, whose expressive 
countenance at once interested and pained her. 
She was sitting near the door, but rose as El- 
frida entered, saying in a very sweet voice, 

‘“*Madame sent me to tryon your dresses, 
Miss Lowe,’ and at once proceeded to open 
the packages, and lay the garments carefully 
upon the bed, but in a sad and listless manner 
that plainly indicated her want of interest in 
her work, and the preoccupation of her 
thoughts. Her features were beautiful, but 
the cheeks had lost the roundness and fresh- 
ness of health, and there were dark circles 
around the soft hazel eyes. It was a weary 
looking face, and as she raised it presently, to 
signify her readiness to begin her task, it 
seemed silently to beg for sympathy and affec- 
tion. But Elfrida was too shy to speak the 
words that sprang to her lips, or even to ex- 
press by her own looks any answering emo- 
tion, so she stood perfectly quiet before the 
long mirror, while the girl rapidly, and with 
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deft fingers, proceeded to array her in the new 
and elegant attire which was to take the place 
of the homely garb hitherto worn. 

In the midst of this work Mrs. Thornton 
tapped lightly on the door, and walked into 
the room, with a smiling countenance. 

“Come at last !’’ she cried, seating herself on 
the lounge, and casting an approving glance at 
Elfrida. ‘‘ Madame was notas promptas usual 
in sending home her work, but Miss Lowe has 
been far more patient than I should have 
been.’’ 

‘*Madame was very sorry,” said the girl, 
‘but there was so much to be done, and two 
of our best women have been ill, and out of 
the shop for a week. Madame wished me to 
say that she did her best to keep her word.”’ 

* Of course, of course,’’ said Mrs. Thornton, 
carelessly, while Elfrida added, earnestly, 

‘*T hope no one was hurried for me, but Iam 
afraid you were, you seem so tired.” 

The girl gave a swift look of grateful sur- 
prise, which haunted Elfrida for many days, 
and then went silently on with her work, ar- 
ranging flounces and smoothing folds in a me- 
chanical kind of way, while Mrs. Thornton sat 
by, expressing her approbation by various ex- 
clamations and exaggerated phrases, as one 
dress after another was tried on. 

‘You must always wear bright colors, 
Elfie,”’ she cried. ‘‘ You look like another crea- 
ture in that cherry and black silk; it is very 
becoming to your complexion, and a mostele- 
gant fit! I’d give the world if I could wear 
high colors, but I’m a perfect fright in scarlet 
orcrimson. Ah! that rose-colored silk! Isn’t 
it divine? Now we willsee how you will look, 
ma ehere amie, when you are dressed for your 
first party. Madame and I decided on this for 
your debut, with the over skirt of white tulle. 
Perfect, isn’t it?’ 

Elfrida stood gazing at herself in the mirror, 
with flushed cheeks and glittering eyes, as the 
dress-maker arrayed her in the rich and flow- 
ing robes, and Mrs. Thornton, keenly watching 
every varying expression of her countenance, 
smiled, and inwardly wished that her sister 
Vic. were there, to see what ‘‘ fine feathers’’ 
made of the young country girl. 

‘* Now tell me if you are not charmed with 
yourself?” she said, as Elfrida, when every 
fold was in order, slowly turned and stood 
facing her. ‘‘Did you ever see a lovelier ball 
dress? It really makes a picture of you, my 
dear Elfie! Vickey and I will have to look to 
our laurels with such a rival as you in the 
field.”’ 

“T don’t wish to rival any one,’’ returned 
Elfrida, the color deepening on her cheek. I 
shall never put on this dress again.”’ 

‘* Why, what do you mean?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thornton, almost springing from her seat. 
“Surely you are notin earnest. Never put it 
on again!’ 

** Never,’’ repeated Elfrida. 

“But youmust,” said Mrs. Thornton. ‘‘ Why, 
you can’t afford to throw it away, and you are 
really beautiful init. What has come over 
you, child? Atleast give me your reason for 
making so rash a vow.”’ 

**T would not wear in the presence of stran- 
gers adress that I should blush to wear when 
alone in my own room,” answered Elfrida, 

**Do you mean to say that you think it im- 
modest?” queried Mrs. Thornton, with a half- 
sneering smile. ‘‘Do you suppose I would be 
in favor of your wearing anything that was 
unsuitable ?’’ 

“*T do not know,” replied Elfrida, motioning 
to the dress-maker, who was listening to the 
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conversation with interest, to remove the ob- 
noxious garment. ‘‘ You may be so accus.- 
tomed to such fashions that they seem perfectly 
proper to you, but to me they do not.”’ 

“ Why, child,’’ insisted Mrs, Thornton, with 
heightened color and rapidly rising temper, 
“every one wears low corsages and short 
sleeves when in full evening dress, the lower 
and the shorter the more stylish ; wear a high- 
bodied gown and long sleeves to a party in 
New York, if you want to be thought an old 
maid or a prude, and to sit still a whole eve- 
ning; but I advise you when you arein Rome 
to do as the Romans do.”’ 

‘“ Whatever people think of me,” said El frida, 
with spirit, ‘‘I will never wear a dress that I 
consider indecent. I would much rather not 
go to a party while I stay here, than to humi- 
liate myself so much as to appear in such a 
dress as this.’’ 

*“ And so you really mean to cast it away?” 
said Mrs. Thornton, taking the beautiful fabric 
in her hand and surveying it with a rueful 
look. “This exquisite thing! Think twice 
before you decide, child.” 

Elfrida made noreply. She was quite de- 
cided already, and cared not to pursue the sub- 


‘* Very well,’ said Mrs. Thornton, in a tone 
of displeasure, ‘‘since you refuse to listen to 
my advice, you can dispense with my com- 
pany, and she swept out of the room with- 
out deigning another glance at the poor girl, 
who stood blushing like a culprit, with her 
hands nervously and awkwardly dangling at 
her sides. 

“It can be made over, if you like, Miss,” 
said the dress-maker, when the door was shut, 
“There is enough of the material left for a new 
waist and sleeves.”’ 

“Then you may do it,’”’ said Elfrida, indif- 
ferently, ‘‘ only don’t let any one hurry about 
it. I amsure you have been over-worked, and 
I am afraid it was on my account.” 

“Tt would have been for some one else, if 
not for you,” said the girl, with a melancholy 
smile. ‘‘We expect to work early and late, 
and I wouldn’t mind it if they were all well at 
home, but it is hard to be away so much and 
feel all the time anxious and worried about 
father and mother and the children. That 
wears on me more than work.”’ 

‘Would you mind telling me your name,” 
asked Elfrida, shyly, after a short pause. 


‘““My name?” repeated the girl, looking up, 


as though she must have misunderstood the 
question. ‘Ohno; it is Sophia Charles.” 

“T don’t want to be inquisitive,’’ said El- 
frida, gathering courage, ‘‘ but I would like to 
hear about them—your father and mother and 
the children, I mean. Can’t you tell me while 
you are trying on these things ?”’’ 

‘There isn’t much to tell, Miss Lowe. There 
are four of us children, and I am the eldest. 
The othersare Faith, Clarence,and Rose. My 
father was a rich man once, but he was unfor- 
tunate in his business, and now he has lost al- 
most everything, and it seems to have affected 
his mind. My mother does plain sewing for 
some ladies whom she has always known, but 
father requires so much attention that she 
doesn’t have much time forit. Faith is our 
housekeeper, though we have buta very small 
house to keep—only three rooms—and she 
does some copying for a lawyer, who is one of 
papa’s friends. She writes beautifully; you 
could searcely tell her writing from copper- 
plate, and by-and-bye we think she will be 
able to earn a great deal by it; but she is only 
seventeen, and not very strong, so mother and 
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I will keep her at home as long as we possibly 
can. She would soon get sick if she were con- 
fined all day toone kindof work. There, Miss 
Lowe, I will not keep you standing any longer. 
Shall I tell Madame Tolet that the dresses 


please you?” 
‘‘'The dresses! Oh, yes, they are very well, 


all but the one that isto be made over. Where 
do you live, Miss Charles?” 

‘At No. 315 —— street, up three flights.” 

“May I comeand see you, sometime ?”’ 

‘‘ My mother and Faith would be pleased to 
receive a visit from you, but I never havea 
day at home, except Sunday.” 

‘¢ How very tired you must be when Satur- 
day night comes!’’ said Elfrida, with a com- 
miserating look at the pale, thin face of her 
companion. ‘I havealways had to work very 
hard myself, but it has been in the country, 
where there is plenty of sweet, fresh air, and 
where I could hear the birds sing and see the 
flowers growing.”’ 

Sophia tied the sober colored strings of her 
coarse straw bonnet, and pinned her thin plaid 
shawl, with a sigh. 

“Sometime,” she said, ‘‘mother and Faith 
and I hope that we shall be able to move into 
the country. If we owned a little place there, 
we think that it would divert poor papa, and 
give him some employment, and I’m sure we 
should be much stronger and better than we 
are now; but I don’t allow myself to think 
about it much, because, you know, we may 
never get away from here. I must go now, 


Miss Lowe.’’ 
Elfrida followed her to the door of her cham- 


ber, and held out her hand. 

“Good bye,” she said. ‘‘I hope I shall see 
you again soon. Perhaps I shall go with Mrs, 
Thornton to Madame Tolet’s some day.’’ 

“You will not see me if you do,” replied 
Sophia, with a ghost ofasmile. Madame has 
a fine reception room where she receives her 
customers, but the girls are all in a large work 
room up stairs. I am very much obliged to 
you, though, for your kindness, and perhaps 
Ishall be sent here again. I hope so.” 

Elfrida echoed the words, and added a 
friendly good-bye. Then she returned to her 
room, and began toexamine the garments that 
were lying over the chairs and sofa. A light 
rap on the dogr interrupted her, and Sophia 
opened it with an apology. 

“T quite forgot the bill that Madame sent, 
until I was on the street,’ she said, handing 
an envelope to Elfrida, ‘‘ Please pardon me.”’ 

“T can’t pay it to-day,” said Elfrida, ‘‘ but I 
willask Mr. Thornton for some money this 
evening, and send it to-morrow.”’ 

“There isn’t any hurry about it, but Ma- 
dame makes it a rule to send her bills with her 
work, Good morning again.’’ 

When the door was a second time closed, El- 
frida sat down, and tearing open the envelope, 
glanced at the foot of a long column of figures, 
and with a look of consternation, found the 
amount to be $575.50. 

“There must be some mistake about it!” 
she cried. ‘ What will Mr. Thornton say if it 
has really cost all that money just to make and 
trim six gowns? It isn’t possible?” and 
taking the bill with her, she went in search of 
Mrs. Thornton. That lady was lounging in 
her dressing room, amusing herself with her 
caskets of jewels, while her maid stood behind 
her chair, patiently brushing out and braiding 
the long and heavy tresses of auburn hair, 
preparatory to the usual morning drive. There 
Was no frown on Mrs. Thornton’s brow now, 
a8 she looked up and smiled a welcome to El- 








frida; no look of displeasure ruffled her 
smooth features; the momentary annoyance 
had passed away, for she was too well aware 
that ill temper leaves ugly traces even on 
youthful faces, to indulge it long. 

‘Sit down, Elfie, dear, and help me while 
away the time while Nannette is dressing my 
hair,’’ she said in her sweetest tones, and 
pointing to the cushioned seat opposite her 
own. ‘How good of you to come in, when I 
left you ina pet! But really, Elfie, you did 
vex me. However, we won’t allude to our 
little difference again. Has that young woman 
gone?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and Icame in toshow you the 
bill that was sent,”’ said Elfrida, handing it to 
Mrs. Thornton, and watching her as she ran 
her experienced eye down the column, “ Isn’t 
there some mistake in it?” 

“* None that I see; but it is very reasonable. 
Madame is apt to be rather exorbitant in her 
prices. Why, you really looked frightened, 
poor child,’’ and Mrs, Thornton laughed asshe 
looked into Elfrida’s face. ‘Did you expect 
to be dressed in such garments for nothing? 
Why, what do you suppose was the cost of the 
bare materials?”’ 

“Tam sure I cannot tell,’’ said Elfrida. “I 
never thought to ask you, though I saw you 
hand the bill to Mr. Thornton. I am so little 
accustomed to such things that it did not occur 
to me that I ought to know.’’ 

‘““Well, well, don’t worry your little head 
about it,’’ said Mrs. Thornton, ‘“‘at least until 
you are better acquainted with the customs of 
city life.’’ 

** But I would like to know, if you please,’’ 
said Elfrida, gravely. ‘‘I am too old to trou- 
ble any one to keep my accounts for me.”’ 

‘Well, then,”’ said Mrs. Thornton, ‘if you 
insist, the materials for the dresses that have 
just been sent home cost four hundred dollars, 
at Stewart’s. How you open your eyes, child! 
One would think you had committed asin. 
What! going so soon ?”’ 

‘“*Yes,’”’ answered Elfrida, briefly, ‘I must.’’ 
She returned to her room with a sick heart, 
and threw herself down on a chair, covering 
her face with her hands. 

“Oh, how sorry Iam! howsorry I am!’’ she 
eried. ‘*I didnot mean to beso wicked, but I 
was glad to have Mrs. Thornton see to my 
things, because I thought she knew what I 
needed better than Idid. She ought to have 
told me, but perhaps she spends so much 
money for her own dress that she never thought 
of my caring. I do care, though! Almosta 
thousand dollars thrown away on me, just to 
make me look like a dressed-up doll! What 
might I not have done for dear Miss Semira, 
and for the little Chapmans, and for my poor 
little Sunday-school scholars, with that money, 
and now it is just wasted !” 

She arose, and taking up one after another of 
the elegant garments, surveyed them almost 
with disgust. Then leaving the plainest of 
them over achair, she put the others away. 
While thus occupied, Nannette came with a 
message from her mistress. 

“If you please, Mademoiselle, Mrs, Thorn- 
ton would like you to drive out with her and 
Miss Victoria this morning, and she sent 
me to dress your hair.’’ 

The prospect of a drive was not without its 
charm to Elfrida, and although she much pre- 
ferred being her own tire-woman, she re- 
signed herself to the hands of the maid, with- 
outa murmur. Nannette did her work skill- 
fully, and ina very few minutes, and then sur- 

eyed it in triumph. 





* Does it not look beautifully?” she asked, 

‘you have such splendid hair, mademoiselle, 
itis just a pleasure to dress it! I never saw 
such hair in my life,” 

Elfrida looked in the mirror, and felt her 
first throb of girlish vanity. “I believe I 
am growing pretty,” she said to herself, and a 
smile broke over her lips, and a flush of plea- 
sure dyed her cheek. 

Nannette’s keen and practiced eye caught 
and translated the smile and blush, and she 
hastened to follow up her advantage, as her 
mistress had directed. 

“Now, mademoiselle, if you will allow me 
to bring your dress and hat, I will have you 
ready in ten minutes, and by that time the 
carriage will be at the door.” 

“I think I will wear that,” said Elfrida, 
pointing to the plain grey poplin which lay, 
as she had left it, over a chair, 

‘“*Won’t you have something alittle brighter 
for the carriage, mademoiselle? Isn’t that 
your walking dress? If you only had acherry 
and black silk, it would be elegant, mademoi- 
selle !’? 

“IT have one,” said Elfrida, ‘‘I really don’t 
care what I wear.’’ 

Nannette hastened to put the grey poplin out 
of sight, and brought forth the gayer suit, with 
an insinuating smile. 

Elfrida tried to persuade herself that she 
was quite indifferent as she had said, but she 
felt an uncomfortable twinge of conscience 
every time her eyes turned to the mirror, 
for in her heart of hearts, she knew that she 
preferred the rich, bright color that became 
her so well. 

When she was quite ready for her drive, 
Nannette, with a curtesy, departed, leaving 
Elfrida to take one more survey of herself, 
As she stood there, smiling and blushing, who, 
in all Clintonville would have recognized her 
as Mrs. Haliburton’s neglected grandchild— 
poor, scantily clothed, frightened, sullen 
Friday Lowe? Certainly, the change was as 
great, as though wrought by the magical wand 
of a fairy godmother! Elfrida looked and 
looked again, and almost doubted her own 
identity. ‘*What would Mrs. Flood say, if 
she were to see me now?’’ she wondered. 
‘‘ Well—it is nice to look pretty, but I am sure 
I never expected to. Iam glad I do, though. 
I wonder if I have money enough to dress 
like this, and to do all I want to for poor peo- 
ple besides? What a beautiful velvet hat 
this is! and the long white plume looks so 
graceful and pure! Dear me! [hope I’m not 
going to be vain.” 

Ah, poor child! it is dangerous ground on 
which you tread. There is a foe hidden in 
your path, so wily, so insidious, that ere you 
suspect it, he will hold you in a tight grasp 
from which, unaided, you can never deliver 
yourself. Tread carefully, Elfrida, and trim 
your little lamp, lest it go out, and leave you 
to grope on in darkness and alone. 

“Come, Elfie, dear,’’ said Mrs, Thornton, 
tapping at the door with the handle of her sun- 
shade, the hash is waiting, and Vic. and 


I are read 

* So am i: ” said Elfrida, opening her door. 

Mrs. Thornton looked at her, and clapped 
her hands, with an affectation of childish de- 
light, and an exclamation of admiration. 

“Lovely! Charming! I am proud of you, 
Elfie !”’ 

Miss Victoria also looked, but not with 
pleasure. There was only envy in her coun- 
tenance, and she turned away, and went down 
stairs muttering i in an undertone to her sister 
something which Elfrida did not understand 
about fine feathers. 
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LESSON No. 16. 
(For Sunday, April 17, 1870.) 
TEXT: Joun 38: 1-21. 


SUBJECT: Jesus Instructs Nicodemus. 








MOTTO: God so loved the world that He gave 
Fiis Only Begotten Son, that whosoever 
believethon Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 





TO THE TEACHER. 


HIS Lesson is one which requires great care in 
the teaching, as, indeed, do all lessons which 
include specific doctrinal statements. 


It is the first discourse of our Saviour, and of spe- 
cial interest, as enunciating the principles of His 
future teaching. (The thought thata part of this 
is a doctrinal statement, made simply by the Evan- 
gelist, could have arisen only from an inadequate 
conception of the ministry of Jesus as a whole.) 


Regeneration, it must be remembered, is an act 
of God, with which man has nothing todo. Inthe 
new birth man is as passive, and as unconscious of 
it, asin physical birth. The absolute necessity of 
regeneration must be insisted upon, but not as if 
man could regenerate himself, nor in such manner 
as to induce discouragement and despair. The 
MOTTO covers the whole Lesson. God’s love is the 
source of regeneration, as of the incarnation, and 
of every other blessing. 

But believing, trusting this love must be man’s 
act, is his privilege, and his duty. 

The comparison with the brazen serpent affords 
opportunity for a most interesting and accurate 
illustration, both of the nature and necessity of 
faith. ; 

The example of Nicodemus—especially his pro- 
gress in moral courage, is most encouraging, also, 
toall who are tempted by the fear of ridicule, or 
suffering, to conceal their conviction, for if they 
will only set out on the path of duty, God will give 
them strength as they advance,—to live up to their 
increasing light. 

This Lesson will be best taught by verse-by-verse 


exposition. But first must be clearly brought out 
the 


HISTORICAL CONNEXION. 


The unusual events of this Passover festival (see 
last Lesson) caused great excitement throughout 
the crowded city and its suburbs. The man whom 
the prophet John had declared to be the Messiah 
had appeared. He had asserted His Messiahship. 
He had assumed the authority He asserted for 
Himself,and driven from the temple courts those 
who carried on business there with permits 
from the usual authorities, Unresisting, they had 
fied before him, as guilty. 


During the progress of the feast He had again 
and again asserted His claims, and wrought mira- 
cles, many and mighty, in attestation thereof, 
Many were convinced that He was indeed the pro- 
mised Messiah. And yet His teachings were not 
what had been expected from Messiah. Many 
were in doubt; and the whole community was 
stirred to the very depths, 
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The Lesson before us gives a single specimen in- 
cident of what must have occurred in many in- 
stances, with circumstantial variations, 


EXPOSITION. 


Verse 1. Nicodemus.—The attempt to identify 
him with one of the same name mentioned in the 
Talmud is unsatisfactory. (See Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary.) 

He was a man of the Pharisees, of the prin- 
cipal sect among the Jews; a ruler, a member of 
the Sanhedrim, the governing council; and a tea- 
cher of note. (See verse 10, where a master 
should be the Teacher.) 

All that we know about him we learn from this 
Lesson and from John 7: 50-52; 19: 39. 

V. 2. Came to Jesus.—This shows the profound 
impression made upon him by the words and 
works of Jesus at the Passover, q 

By night—shows his caution and carefulness 
not tocommit himself openly. (John 7: 50.) 

Rabbi, i. e., Teacher, 

We know, &c.—He speaks for himself and his 
class. Ofso much their minds were assured. The 
proof was satisfactory. He patronizes Jesus, so far 
as to acknowledge Him as a prophet. 

V. 3. Jesus answered—not so much his words 
as his thoughts. Nicodemus came to Him think- 
ing himself ready for the Messianic kingdom, and 
asking to hearaboutit. Jesus solemnly assures him 
that heis unfit forit. Exeept, &c. ‘Nicodemus 
was startled and perplexed. The ideaof a new 
birth was not indeed new to him; for, when a Gen- 
tile proselyte was received into the Old-Covenant 
Church, he was said tobe born again; just as we 
say of a foreigner who becomes a citizen of the 
United States, he is naturalized [from the Latin 
word, naturus, born]; that is to say he is madea 
native. But what meaning should we attach to the 
words of one who should say, ‘No man, not evena 
native American, can become a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States without being naturalized?’ Just as lit- 
tle meaning could Nicodemus attach to the saying 
of our Lord concerning the necessity of a new 
birth, in order to admission into the kingdom of 
God. He regarded himself as an heir of that king- 
dom by virtue of his descent from Abraham. He 
was not an alien, but a natural citizen. How, then, 
could he be naturalized? How could he, by birth 
and circumcision a member of the theocratic na- 
tion, be born again?’—Dr. Z, Hddy’s ‘‘ Immanuel,” 
p. 183. 

V.4. Unable and unwilling to admit that these 
words could have for him any allowable spiritual 
meaning, Nicodemus affects to understand them 
in a physical sense. 

V.5. Jesus passes the cavil unnoticed, save by 
reaffirming, and partly explaining, His statement, 
The new birth, the naturalization, of which He 
speaks, is of water and the Spirit. This must 
have reminded Nicodemus, as it reminds us, of 
John’s Baptism and teaching. It is a thorough 
endorsement of them both, and, by implication, a 
condemnation of Nicodemus and his set for think- 
ing themselves good enough for Messiah’s king- 
dom without any preparation. It was also the de- 
struction of his hopes of a secret discipleship. 
There was no way into the kingdom of God but 
through baptism of water, such as John adminis- 
tered, and of the Spirit, such as Messiah Himself 
should administer. (Matt. 3:11.) 

V.6. Like begets like in the region of the flesh, 
and of the spirit as well. A mere external physi- 
cal rite might effect an external, physical change. 
But if man is to be renewed in the spirit and tem- 
per of his mind, it must be by the operation of the 
Spirit (the Divine Spirit) upon his spirit. 

Nicodemus is puzzled, humbled, convinced, dis- 
tressed. He has never experienced this spiritual 
change. He wonders about it. 

V.7. Marvel not, wonder not, says Jesus. 

V.8. There are many things surpassing compre- 
hension. The night wind, perhaps, was then rus- 
tling through the trees, The operations of the 
Spirit, like those of the mind, eseape observation. 
But the effects are obvious, So is every one that 
is born of the Spirit. 

Vv. 9-11. How can these things be? He is 
stupefied with astonishment. He came to inquire 
about the new Messianic kingdom, for which he 





thought himself ready, and is taught that he is ig- 
norant even of the doctrine of regeneration, im- 
plied and taught in circumcision, and explained, 
as such, by the prophets! He cannot at once 
receive, believe it. 

V. 12. Jesus speaks to his condition. 

Earthly things, are Baptism of water and the 
Spirit, Regeneration, and Circumcision. 

Heavenly things, are the things pertaining to 
the heavenly, Messianic, kingdom, respecting 
which he had come to inquire. They follow. 

V. 13. The first is the doctrine of the Messiah, 
“The first clause of this verse marks His heavenly 
intuition and knowledge. The second, His hea- 
venly loving, suffering, and doing. The third, His 
heavenly being and inner lfe. His heavenly being’ 
is an eternal present. His heavenly loving, suffer- 
ing, and doing is a constant constructing and ad- 
ministrating throughout His whole history. His 
heavenly intuition is a decided acquisition, result- 
ing from that life and administration.” 

Vv. 14, 15 illustrate and explain the nature of the 
atonement. Ofcourse the full sense of lifted up 
was not known to Nicodemus as it is tous. But he 
was familiar not only with Num, 21: 4-9; but also 
with the admirable discourse thereon, in the apoc- 
ryphal Book of Wisdom (16; 5-12),—“*He that turned 
himself toit was not saved by the thing that he 
saw, but by Thee, that art the Saviour ofall,” &c.— 
and so was able to apprehend something of the na- 
ture and effect of faith. 

In vv. 16,17 ‘*the whole work of atonement ap- 
pears in the light of redeeming love; God as the 
most merciful One in His love; Christ as the given 
and self-surrendering Redeemer; the world as the 
object of love to be purchased at the highest price; 
the believer as one who is redeemed for the bless- 
edness of love; and who, in believing, gains the 
principle of an imperishable, blessed life.” ‘There 
is no merit in faith, as there may be none in trust- 
ing to a physician, but it may be a matter of some 
consequence that his medicine be taken; as it will 
not be without some kind of faithin him. So it is 
a matter of consequence that the Christian grace 
be accepted, as it certainly will not be, unless the 
soul is practically trusted toit and the Giver. If 
there is to be a healing, a new ingeneration of life 
and holy virtue, it can never be, save by the effi- 
cacy of a supernatural remedy. Believing in that 
remedy is the same thing as coming into its power; 
and, therefore, on this faith in the gospel hangs sal- 
vation. It could not be otherwise.”—Bushnell. The 
offer of salvation to a moral being on any other 
terms would be an absurdity. Thus only can MAN 
be saved, be he Jew or Gentile. 

V. 18. He who refuses to trust this Infinite Love, 
be he Jew or Gentile, bas, by such refusal, already 
condemned himself. 

V. 19. “But how can this fearful decision be 
formed in man? It is, at all events, the result of @ 
persistence in evil doing. Condemnation proceeds 
from aversion to the light, and tifis is perfectly 
identical with aversion to Christ. This aversion 
could not be formed in man, if he did not seek, in 
religious and moral self-bewilderment, a protec- 
tion for his evil works.”’ 

V. 20. Contact with Christ reveals these works in 
their true character, and, therefore, he refuses to 
bring them into such contact. 

V. 21. But it is altogether different with the man 
who loves, and lives, the truth. His works tend 
to manifestation. They cannot help coming to the 
light. All good, in man or angels, comes from God, 
It is wrought in God. Hence it comes to manifes- 
tation. It is a part of eternal revelation; just as 
Christ is, who is THE TRUTH. 

“Tf we imagine that the Lord went with Nicode- 
mus tothe door when he left,and uttered these 
last words to him under the darkness of the even- 
ing sky, we shall probably feel what a striking, 
powerful, and admonitory farewell they contain. 
Nicodemus, by his nocturnal visit, had apparently 
ranked himself with those who, with an evil con- 
science, seek the darkness for their evil deeds. For 
this the Lord rebuked him; but He also blessed 
the thirst of his upright soul for light, and, there- 
fore, dismissed him with words of most distinct 
hope and promise.”’ 

“The germ of living truth had been planted in 
his heart; and at length the timid and conserva- 
tive, but candid and noble inquirer, found courage 
openly to profess his faith in the crucified Naza- 
rene.” —Hddy. 
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THE INFANT-CLASS. 


Repeat John 15: 13.—“Greater love hath no mah 
than this, that a man lay down His life for His 
friends.” Whom does this verse speak of? Jesus. 
What is meant by “‘laying down His life?” He 
died. How did He die? Onthecross. Why did He 
die? Because we were sinners,and God requireda 
sacrifice for our sins. And whofirst caused us tosin? 
Satan, that old serpent. In the 8d chapter of Genesis 
and the Ist verse, it tells us, “‘ Now the serpent was 
more subtile” (subtile means cunning) “than any 
beast of the field;’? and in Rev. 12:9, it tells us, 
“that old serpent is cilled the Devil and Satan.” 
It was he that come to Adam and Eve and caused 
them to sin; it was Satan, in the form of a serpent, 
that told them the first lie, for ‘‘he was a liar from 
the beginning, and the father of’ lies.—John 8: 44. 


Now when the Israelites were in the wilderness, 
after having escaped from the bondage of the 
Egyptians, and Moses was leading them “ around 
from Mount Hor, by way of the Red Sea; and the peo- 
ple became much discouraged because of the way”’ 
(Numbers 21: 4), ‘‘and began to speak against God 
and against Moses,’ what did God send among 
the people to bite them? God sent fiery serpents, to 
bite the people—serpents whose bite was as fire, so 
“that much people died.’’ We will imagine the 


scene. Here was a large army, of many, many. 


thousands, encamped in the midst of a desert. And 
these serpents, red, fiery in look as well as bite, 
creeping in stealthily, attacking here and there 
with their venomous bite. And those bitten, oh! 
what agony they would suffer! And no remedy; 
for before any help could get to them, they would 
be dead men. What, then, could the poor Israel- 
ites do? Repeat Numbers 21: 7, 8. Was it medicine 
that cured? Jt was God. It was belief in His Word 
that did it. 

Did you ever see fruit that had been touched by 
the frost? How is it changed? Its goodness is 
gone. Or, some autumn morning, as you go out to 
look at your dahlias and petunias, you find them 
black and withered. Where is their beauty now? 
The frost has bitten them. Or, of a winter’s day, if 
you have not taken great care to protect your 
hands and your ears from the cold, the frost nips 
them also; and then how is your ease and comfort 
destroyed by the pain; and how often are they so 
swollen as to disfigure you! 

Just soisit with our souls when bitten by sin! 
Our peace is gone; our purity is departed. Weare 
full of spots and blemishes. We are bitten by that 
old serpent, Satan; and how spedily we assume his 
likeness, Sin is like a bite, and oh! how suddenly 
are we sometimes bitten, and how hard to cure! 

There is but One that never was bitten—but One 
without spot or blemish. Although sorely tried— 
tried as we never have been tried, He, in the 
strength of His Father, was able to say, ‘“‘ Get thee 
hence, Satan.” 


Repeat John 3:14. Who is here called the Son 
ofMan? Jesus. Whocalled Him that? He called 
Himself that. Why? Because He took upon Himself 
our nature,—in becoming the Babe of Bethlehem; 
the Child of Nazareth; the Companion and Friend 
at Bethany; and the Great Teacher of all Judea; 
80 that ‘‘He might have a feeling for our infirmi- 
ties, and be able to succor us in time of need.” 
Then, as all had sinned, there were none who had 
not offended God, “for sin wasin all their mem- 
bers.” And “God so loved the world, that He 
gave His Only Begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him, should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” He, the ouly pure and unspotted 
One, must be lifted upon the cross that we might 
have life—that we poor sinners, bitten by sin, 
might have everlasting life. It was necessary “that 
one should die for the people,” and that One must 
be pure and holy, without spot or blemish; and 
who, but the Son of God, could be that? Who but 
He who from all eternity had enjoyed the blessed- 
ness and purity of heaven, could be wholly pure? 
It must be God’sown Son. An angel could not 
feel for us; a seraph would not know us—they 
could not take upon themselves our humanity; it 
could only be the Son of God, made flesh, and to 
dwell among men. The sacrifice must be made for 
our sins, and Jesus must be the Sacrifice. 

Repeat Isaiah 45: 22, Looking wnto Jesus. It was 
He that was lifted on the cross—the God-man, even 
&@3 Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 





so that the people might look and live, even so 
shall we look unto Him, and pray to Him to heal 
us from all our sins, to cover our blemishes ali over 
with His most precious blood, that they may be 
seen no more—to blot them out from His book for- 
ever! 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” But the Son of 
God—a God Himself, could lay down His life for 
His enemies. And when the wicked Jews were 
nailing Him to the accursed tree, He lifted His 
voice and cried, ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” Shall we, dear children, 
who are bitten by sin, look unto the Saviour and 
live? Shall we look now, that there may be no 
time to redeem—no time to buy back? Oh the time 
that we sell to Satan; cheating God of His own! 
With how many bitter tears does it take to buy it 
back! 


TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


91. John 8:3. “Mere reformation,” says Top- 
lady, “differs as much from regeneration as white- 
washing an old, rotten house, differs from taking 
it down and building a new one in its room,” To 
cut down the icicles which hang upon our eaves, 
and shiver them to fragments, would not change 
in the least their nature, Buta few hours of warm 
sun-shining would do the work effectually. So it 
is not by our habits being changed, but by our 
hearts being changed that we are born again. Hard 
as it may secm, we have no ground for encouraging 
ourselves or others, with regard to the future state 
of those who have died impenitent, no matter how 
lovely or amiable may have been their lives. They 
“cannot see the kingdom of God’ without this 
new birth, 


92. v. 20. The pretended marvels done by so- 
called ‘spirits,’ at the present day, must all be 
done in darkness. A sudden flashing of light over 
the table has often seriously disconcerted and an- 
gered the wonder-workers. Surely, spirits with 
such powers as they pretend to, could work as well 
in the light as in the dark, 


93. Faith in Christ is as unerring a guide 
to the Christian, as the magnetic needle to the 
mariner. It is estimated that there are always on 
the ocean more than fifty thousand voyagers al- 
ways steering by this little guide. Yet in calm or 
tempest it is always faithful, never deceiving those 
who trust to it. 


94. Faith in Christ is our best help in all difficul- 
ties. All our efforts would be fruitless to sweep 
away the mists that surround the mountain’s base, 
but by going a little higher we shall be altogether 
above it. So we wrestle with evil propensities, 
which, if we but went up into the higher atmo- 
sphere, would be as dead as a stone. 

re oo 


For The Sunday-School Times, 


Ministers from the Sunday-Schools. 


HE is a good word of cheer for those 
who start Sunday-schools in the dark 
places of our land. A man who has risen 
to the position of superintendent, thus 
writes to a missionary who had first started 
the school in what was denominated ‘‘a 
Sodom of a place.”’ 

‘‘T owe every thing I am or hope to be to 
the Brier Patch Sunday-school. I was 
poor and neglected, no man cared for my 
soul. I did not have a letter, and never 
expected to be able to read until you came 
and preached that sermon and organized 
that school. Six of the boys from it are 
now preaching the gospel, and I think that 
others will go and do likewise.”’ 

It is well to take home such facts to our 
hearts, when we are tempted to grow dis- 
couraged over our work. A Sunday-school 
cannot be kept up faithfully, year after year, 
in any locality, scattering good books 





through the families of the place, without 
bringing forth good fruit. One and another 
will come from it into the fold of the 
church, and if the right influences are 
brought to bear on the hearts of the chil- 
dren, our Sunday-school boys will some of 
them decide to devote themselves to the 
work of the ministry. We ought to pre- 
sent this matter often before their minds. 
We should seek to show them, how much 
better is a life of labor for Jesus, than 
one of mere money-getting. Especially 
should young Christians be exhorted earn- 
estly to consider whether it is not their 
duty thus to dedicate their lives to the Mas- 
ter. Whatever the world may say of such 
decisions, it will be a source of rejoicing to 
us throughout eternity, if we have pre- 
vailed upon but one of our scholars to make 
this choice of a profession for life. J. 


a re oO 


Responsibility for Others, 
ADDRESSED T'O TEACHEBS. 


M‘**%” good, well-meaning men are in- 

clined to adopt Cain’s question, ‘Am 
I my brother’s keeper?’’ as their own. 
They hear of spiritual distress, of the im- 
portance of educating the young in Chris- 
tian principles; and they admit the neces- 
sity, but excuse themselves from the work, 
You and I, who are engaged in it, are af- 
fected in a similar way. Some member of 
our class falls away—becomes unruly, irre- 
gular, indifferent. Are you at all anxious 
for that child? Do you try every means in 
your power—by persuasion, by control, by 
prayer—to restore him? Or is it not your 
temptation to let things go, without giving 
yourself much trouble about them—with 
even, perhaps, a feeling of satisfaction if 
the child’s absence rids you of a constant 
annoyance? 

Fellow teachers, you are responsible : you 
are appointed to be the keepers of these, 
your younger brethren. Do not attempt to 
evade the responsibility—endeavor man- 
fully and faithfully to discharge it. You 
know your Father’s will—do not shrink 
from the performance of it. You have 
great opportunities for good. Learn your- 
selves from what you teach—‘' Unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him shall be much 


required.”’ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MEASUREMENTS.—Let 


it not be forgotten that Sunday-school work 
is in three dimensions, length, breadth, 
and thickness. We are all agreed in seek- 
ing for results which will be most perma- 
nent. But some schools measure their work 
by the surface it covers and not by the 
depth it reaches. We had rather have one 
scholar taught well, than a dozen taught 
poorly. A school of a hundred pupils whose 
characters and lives are being actually 
affected by the exercises they participate 
in, is greater than a school of five hundred 
pupils where a mere routine is gone through 
with. 

In the depths of the sea the waters are 
still; the heaviest grief is that borne in 
silence; the deepest love flows through the 
eye and touch; the purest joy is unspeaka- 
ble; the most impressive prayer is silent; 
and the most solemn preacher at a funer. 
is the silent one whose lips are cold, 
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THE LESSON to be taught Sunday, April 
24th, may be found in Matthew 14: 3-5; 
Mark 6: 17-20; Luke 8: 19, 20; John 3: 
22-26. Subject: Jesus increases; John 
decreases. 

~~ 2» > 

WE have received $5 for Chloe Lankton, 
from her friend H. E. H., Auburn, N. Y.; 
$1 from G. W. E., Philadelphia. 


_ OH 2 oO 
California—(Official). 


HE California State Sabbath-school 
Convention will meet at Sacramento 
on the 26th of April, and hold three days. 
Earnest efforts are being made to render it 
@ grand success. We earnestly hope to 
have with us some live Sabbath-school men 
from the east, who purpose visiting Cali- 
fornia the coming summer. The grand 
scenery of our State is much the finest in 
the spring. This is especially the case with 
the famous Yosemite Valley. We will 
give a warm welcome to any who will come 
and aid us at our annual State Sunday- 
School gathering. THE COMMITTEE, 
(ae em ee 


Government in Sunday-School. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL does not cease to 

be a school because it is an organiza- 
tion for religious purposes. Its prime func- 
tion is that of teaching, and one of its ne- 
cessary conditions is that of subordination 
and obedience, exactly as in every other 
school. There may be cases, in certain bad 
neighborhoods, where the best that can be 
done is to collect the children in a crowd, 
and harangue them in a style suited to 
their rude natures, just as the politicians 
harangue a crowd of roughs in a mass 
meeting. We have children in our cities 
who can‘at first be reached in no other way, 
and we have men peculiarly fitted for this 
rough work. A good and important work 
it is too. But it should be clearly under- 
stood that such gatherings are not schools. 
A school necessarily implies subordination 
and government. The twocorrelated ideas 
-of obedience on the one side and authority 
on the other, lie at the basis of the whole 
superstructure, and these two ideas imply 
in turn some kind of sanction, by which, 
in the last resort, this obedience may be 
secured and this authority asserted. There 
must be, even in Sunday-school, some 
ultima ratio, some final appeal, which shall 
be competent to enforce its own laws. Just 
so far as this power is wanting, the school 
loses its living principle as an organiza- 
tion, and tends towards a mere disorderly 
mass-meeting. 

The fact that such a power exists, and 
that a knowledge of its existence is clearly 
present to the minds of. scholars and 
teachers, makes an appeal to it a rare and 
exeeptional occurrenee. Indeed it is a 





maxim in all wise government that the 
penalty of the last resort should be used 
with the greatest rarity, and in only the 
most extreme cases, and that there should 
be as many intermediate steps as possible 
between the first slight check of a gentle 
admonition, and the full, final blow. But 
in order that these intermediate and gradu- 
ally increasing steps may be of any avail 
as a check upon the thoughtless or the dis- 
orderly, that these steps may be effectual 
in preventing the necessity of appealing to 
that last resort,—scholars must feel that 
there is such a resort, and that it is fully 
adequate to the end. Justin proportion to 
the clearness of this conviction will be the 
efficiency of the lighter and more gentle 
class of restraints. Love and tenderness 
and persuasive admonition have a ten-fold 
power when coupled with a wholesome 
fear. Let a rude boy know that you have 
no means in the last resort for enforcing 
respect and obedience, and your kind words 
will be accepted by him as only so many 
acknowledgments of weakness on your 
part. On the other hand, a conviction in 
his mind that you have all needful 
power at your disposal makes him feel that 
you speak kindly to him because you feel 
kindly,—that your manner is not put on to 
coax and wheedle him, but wells up natu- 
rally and instinctively from a loving and 
sympathizing heart. 

While insisting thus upon the necessity of 
power as the true basis of all government, 
let us be careful of running into the ex- 
treme of making a constant show of au- 
thority. This needless flaunting of one’s 
authority into the face of a scholar, like 
the thrusting of the crimson banner before 
the eyes of the enraged animal in the bull- 
fights of Spain, only provokes resistance. 
The human heart naturally rebels against 
whatever has the air of mere assumption, 
the needless and unprovoked show of power, 
as it naturally acquiesces and stands in awe 
of a power that is held in reserve. There 
should be in human government, as there 
is inGod’s, a wise ‘‘ hiding of his power,” 
(Hab: 3, 4,) not an absolute concealment, 
but just sufficient intimation of its exis- 
tence: to let us know that it is there, and 
that itis therein ample measure, yet keeping 
a wise reserve in regard to the exact mode 
of its operation. Nothing so strikes awe 
into the heart as this calm, confident, mys- 
terious ‘‘hiding of power.’? When the 
Duke of Wellington was at the head of 
affairs in England, there was at one time 
a violent insurrectionary spirit among the 
lower classes in London, and organized re- 
sistance to the government was threatened. 
The Duke brought the troops into the city, 
and it was well known that he had given 
them orders, in case the final use of force 
should be necessary, to use the bayonet and 
solid shot, instead of blank cartridges. At 
the same time, these troops were kept 
studiously out of sight, being drawn up 
behind blank walls, but ready to issue forth 
at a moment’s notice. Not asoldier was 
to be seen, but every malcontent in that 
heated million knew that the mysterious 
thunderbolt was there. Its power was 





magnified ten fold to their excited imagi- 
nations by this very concealment, and in 
less than twenty-four hours their courage 
had so oozed out, that those hundreds of 
thousands of strong men were quietly dis- 
persed by a few resolute policemen. 

But what is the power of final resort in 
the Sunday-school,—the ultima ratio of the 
superintendent? 

Here, it must be confessed, is the weak 
point in our system. The ordinary me- 
thods of restraint and correction used in 
other schools are necessarily excluded from 
the Sunday-school. The rod is out of the 
question. Wecannot ‘keepin’ afterschool, 
The one solitary punishment in the last 
resort, is expulsion, and a scholar who me- 
rits expulsion is for that very reason the 
one who most needs the benefits of the 
school. The Sunday-school teacher is a 
missionary, and, like his great Exemplar, 
his errand is not to the whole, but to the 
sick ; not to the righteous, but to sinners, 
He goes to seek the erring, to save the lost. 
The child hardened in sin, with no 
home influences to help him, the 
young outcast and thief who has never 
known the restraints of parental authority, 
and who will not submit to yours, is just 
the one of all others whose condition ap- 
peals most strongly to your sympathy, who 
most needs your help. It is so difficult 
to induce these young outlaws, who infest 
our streets and alleys, to come to the Sun- 
day-school at. all, and we are so glad when 
we can in any way succeed in bringing 
them in, that we must needs pause before 
turning them out. Expulsion in sucha 
case is virtually givjng the child over to 
the unchecked dominion of the devil. 

What shall the superintendent do? 

Dreadful as the result may be to the in- 
dividual scholar, yet when all other means 
have been tried and have failed, and when 
the example of the scholar is producing in 
the minds of others a defiant disposition, 
which it is found impossible otherwise to 
quell, the superintendent is bound, in 
faithfulness to the general interests of the 
school, to remove a contumacious and per- 
sistently disobedient scholar. One such 
act of exclusion, if rightly performed, 
without heat, and after full deliberation, 
will so improve the tone of a school as to 
induce others to attend. One expulsion 
sometimes brings in ten new scholars. 
Children love an orderly school. It draws 
them with a sort of fascination. Even the 
disorderly and the lawless like to see per- 
fect order. It pleases their natural sense 
of what is beautiful and harmonious. 
Hence it is always easy to replenish the 
ranks of a school where order reigns su- 
preme. The better the state of discipline 
in a school, and the higher its general tone 
in regard to duty and order, the more 
dreadful will the sentence of banishment 
seem to the scholars. Expulsion froma 
disorderly school is no terror to the scholar. 
In most cases he would rather be turned 
out than not. Itis part of the fun. 

Expulsion is nota thing which should 
be done publicly, with a pompous an- 
nouncement from the desk, and an attempt 
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at dramatic effect. Such a course only gets 
up ascene, and makes a hero of the offen- 
der. When the superintendent finds such 
an act of discipline necessary, the best way 
of proceeding is to visit the scholar pri- 
vately at his home, and there, without the 
presence and sympathy of his companions, 
tell him that it has been found necessary 
to request him to discontinue his attend- 
ance. Such an announcement will some- 
times so work upon the mind of the culprit 
as to change his whole bearing, and make 
it entirely proper to restore him to his po- 
sition. Even where this does not occur, a 
good effect is produced upon the other 
scholars. The causeof the non-appearance 
of the dismissed scholar is sure to leak out. 
Some who are determined at all hazards to 
be disorderly will quietly withdraw, and 
the others will be penetrated with a whole- 
some and restraining fear. The writer, in 
the course of a large experience in Sunday- 
schools, both asa teacher and a superin- 
tendent, has been obliged once, and only 
once, to proceed to this last resort. The 
effect in that case was happy in the ex- 
treme. It settled at once and forever the 
question of authority in the minds of the 
scholars, and enabled both him and his 
teachers to use with proper effect the ge- 
nial influences of love and kindness. It 
sobered finally even the boy himself; not 
at once, for he continued for some months 
rebellious and defiant; but in the end, he 
came seriously to reflect upon his evil 
course, and he then re-entered the school, 
‘clothed and in his right mind.” 

a — 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


‘©All My Class for Jesus.’? 


RECENT article in The Times, under 

this heading, tells of the success of a 
teacher who had made the sentence his 
motto, and closes with the application, 
‘Teacher, never rest satisfied till you can 
say it,’? meaning, I suppose, ‘‘ till you can 
say all are hopefully converted.’’ But is this 
all? Should a teacher be satisfied then? 
Very many are the exhortations, printed 
and spoken, urging teachers to labor for the 
conversion of their classes, as if this were 
the great end of Sunday-school work. Very 
seldom is any reference made to the training 
of children as Christians. Instances have 
been given and commended, of teachers 
seeking new classes of impenitent material, 
because, as they supposed, they had been 
permitted to lead all their scholars to Christ. 
Very seldom do we read or hear ofone, who, 
while rejoicing in a converted class, enters 
with new zeal upon the work of leading 
all the class along the upward path. Is 
there nothing worth doing in Sunday- 
schools for young Christians? Are not our 
churches suffering because of the practical 
belief that conversion is the whole of 
Christian life, instead of its beginning? 
May not Sunday-schools do much to correct 
this error? Are not Sunday-schools weak 
and deficient, just because everything be- 
yond conversion, is almost ignored? The 
Bible direction concerning children is, 
‘* Bring them up in the nurture and admo- 








nition of the Lord ;’’ 4. e., give them such in- 
struction and training as shall educate or 
lead them out in the service of the Saviour. 
Jesus said, ‘‘Feed,’’ or act the shepherd 
to ‘‘my lambs.’? Young Christians are 
represented by various figures, as peculiarly 
needing watchful care, and suitable spiritual 
food and sympathizing help. When and 
where can this work be so well done as in 
the Sunday-school, and by whom so well 
as by the teachers who led them to Christ? 
Let us have a few instances of labor and 
success in their department—the higher 
department—of Sunday-school work. Let 
us learn that the duty of the church to the 
young is, not merely to enlist them under 
the banner of the cross, but to help them 
put on the armor, and to drill them for the 
service of good soldiers in Christ’s army. 
HOMILINOS. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 
A Word to the Well-Wishers. 


b Ae are to some degree a friend of the 
Sunday-school cause. You are always 
ready to concede the importance of the 
work. Sometimes when demand is made 
in your presence, you even contribute 
liberally to the school connected with your 
church. When superintendent or teachers 
complain of difficulties or discouragements 
you are ready to give words of hope and 
sympathy. If in your rural neighborhood 
there is talk of closing your school through 
the winter months, you express the hope 
that effort will be made to keep it open; 
the influence of the school cannot be spared, 
you feel and say. At anniversary and other 
general occasions, you attend and are not 
unfrequently active, according to cireum- 
stance and opportunity. Now all this is 
encouraging and helpful. The influence is 
good so far as it goes. It is to be wished 
that each individual who counts himself as 
belonging to your numerous class were as 
sympathetic in his expressions as are you. 
But why, good friend, if you will allow 
us to ask the question, do you hesitate gen- 
erously to commit yourself, and join heart 
and hand with the workers, share their 
labors and their joys, their hopes and their 
discouragements? We know the stereo- 
typed excuse by heart: ‘‘ There are so many 
that are better qualified, who stand aloof, 
that it seems presumption for me to 
offer my services.’? Notwithstanding this 
threadbare excuse, you know how badly 
laborers are wanted. You know that none 
need enter upon the work, trusting to his 
own unaided strength. You know that if 
you accept the invitation to labor in the 
Lord’s vineyard, you have but to do the 
best you can with the faculties the Lord 
has given you, trusting him while using 
his own appointed means of work and 
prayer to bring about results. If others 
better qualified than you refuse to work, it 
lessens not your own responsibility. You 
stand nowise excused because their con- 
demnation is the greater. 
Perhaps, however, some unfavorable 
circumstance deters you. The _ hour 
conflicts with some established house- 





hold habit, or distance is too great, or 
physical inability will tend to make 
attendance irregular. You desire to see 
the work go on, you say, but in its need 
you cannot give your services. Look about 
you for a moment beforein the secret coun- 
sels of your heart you pronounce these ex- 
cuses valid. Does not more than one worker 
that you know sacrifice some habit or con- 
venience to accommodate attendance at the 
hour? Do not many come as great a dis- 
tance as you would be obliged to come, and 
is the physical inability which yet allows 
you freedom for demands of business and 
liberty for pleasure, any greater in degree 
than that of many teachers, whose atten- 
dance is nearly uninterrupted? Could you 
not accommodate a like inconvenience of 
hour? Could you not comeas great a dis- - 
tance? Could you not nerve yourself to 
throw off a headache or conquer lassitude 
all the consecutive weeks of the season if 
Patti or Clara Louise Kellogg were to sing, 
or John B. Gough were to lecture ; or, more 
in keeping with our subject, if you had op- 
portunity to attend the meetings of Presby- 
tery or of Synod, or if some of our popular 
Sunday-school leaders were conducting an _ 
Institute in your vicinity ? 

Forgive our uncharitableness, if such is 
the quality of our feeling, but prompt, con- 
tinued action begets new confidence in 
words. Your kindly expressions so pleas- 
ant to the ear at first, begin to lose their 
cheering sound. Your good wishes fall 
without inspiring courage, when after 
aseason we perceive that though the need 
continues great, your words do not issue in 
deeds. Are your excuses sound? Is your 
friendship for the cause sincere? | C. 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 


THE BROOKLYN 
Sunday-School Teachers’ Institute. 





HE following account of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute is prepared from material furnished 
by our correspondent, ‘‘ J. R. M.,’’ as gathered 
chiefly from the ample report published in the 
Brooklyn Daily Union. Our correspondent 
notes the great interest, the full attendance, 
and the general prosperity of the work, espe- 
cially in its mission features, in the city of 
Brooklyn. ; 
The Institute was held in the Elm Place Con- 
gregational church, which was handsomely and 
appropriately decorated with banners, em- 
blems and mottoes. Israel A. Barker was 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 
and with him were associated Alexander Hut- 
chins, M. D., William W. Shumway, E. W. 
Sniffen and Thomas W. Ladd—to whose effi- 
cient labors a great deal of the comfort and 
pleasure of the audiences was indebted. 


FIRST SESSION. 
‘Scope of the Sunday-School Work.’’ 


The first session was held Monday evening, 
March 28th. James McGee, President of the 
Brooklyn Sunday-School Union, opened with 
a short, pertinent introductory. He appre- 
ciated fully the pleasure of the duty which 
devolved upon him,—that of introducing so 
many co-workers in the service of Christ. 
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There is a great deal in an introduction, since 
at such times people form their impressions of 
each other. It is in many instances in the 
Sunday-school that the child becomes ac- 


quainted with Jesus Christ, and unhappily it is 


a fact that many do not love God because they 
do not know him, have not been introduced to 
him. He believed that 

“Tf all the world my Jesus knew 

Then all the world would love him too.” 

He had not come before them to introduce to 
them the Brooklyn Sunday-School Union. 
They were all well acquainted with its work. 
Mr. McGee then introduced the Committee of 
Arrangements, making some very pleasant 
personal remarks on each, and also the Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, of Chicago, Editor of The 
National Sunday-School Teacher, as Conduc- 
tor of the Institute. 

The general topic of the evening was then 
entered upon,—‘‘The scope of the Sunday- 
school Work.” Each speaker was limited to 
fifteen minutes. John Q. Maynard, of the 
Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal church, 
first spoke upon the appointed question, 
‘* What Have the Sunday-schools Done for the 
Church, and What are they Capable of Doing?” 


WHAT CAPITAL? WHAT RETURNS? 


To answer this question one must enter upon 
a history of the work during the last hundred 
years. The speaker did not propose to do that. 
He did however take a leading view of the con- 
dition of the Christian church before the time of 
Sunday-schools, and especially in its relation 
to the religious instruction of the young, and 
labors for their conversion. Such a view was 
not flattering to the church’s history in the 
past. When compared with the present inte- 
rest and attention taken in the same subject, 
the former times must greatly suffer. The 
Sunday-school era in which we live must be 
admitted to be far in advance of past daysin 
the particular of the religious care for the 
young. Never was religion more honored 
and respected than in our present day. Before 
the children were educated in the Sunday- 
school, the church was unable to deal with the 
adults; like Saul, she betrayed her trust, and 
the Sunday-school, like David, using the hum- 
blest weapon, had successfully combatted the 
enemies of religion. The Sunday-school had 
called for means, and declared that it would 
assail the enemy on his own ground. In re- 
sponse, Bible and Tract societies had sprung 
up, and the Sunday-school had furnished mis- 
sionaries to almost every land, and raised 
money to support them. Thus, he argued, 
the Sunday-schools have done a great deal for 
the church, and are capable of doing a great 
deal more. He knew that, unfortunately, the 
Sunday-school had suffered from careless and 
superficial teaching, but despite all it still 
triumphed. Said the speaker: give us faith- 
ful teachers to instruct our children, and let 
the church membership eome and help us. 
DUTIES OF OHRISTIAN PARENTS TO THE SUN- 

DAY-SCHOOL, 

James D. Reed, of the First Baptist church, 
spoke to this topic. It wasof first importance 
as a Sunday-school question. The family is 
the basis of the State and the church. A babe 
is the most precious of gifts from the Divine 
hand. It isa gift to be cherished and watched 
over by its parents. If God knew whom to 
entrust it with, we should not attempt to be 
wiser than he, If the child is given to the 
parent, there is no Sunday-school teacher, the 
bestin the universe, even, to whom the parent 

hould wholly trust it. The prayers of no 





teacher, for a child, will reach heaven as quick- 
ly as the prayers of the mother of that child. 
The best Sunday-school work, he believed, 
could be performed at a mother’s knee. The 
child should get its first ideas of Christianity 
at home, and then leave to the Sunday-school 
the work of more thorough education. The 
children should go to the Sunday-school, be- 
cause there they often form those strong at- 
tachments which bind men together in after 
days. They should go there to mingle with 
the poor and by behaving charitably towards 
them, learn to practice during their lives that 
charity which ever belonged to the true Chris- 
tian. In the Sunday-school also is the place 
for manhood to shoot forth amid the influences 
of religious teachings. Nothing should pre- 
vent every child attending it. Mr. Reed con- 
cluded by reading some beautiful verses to the 
memory of ‘My Mother,’’ upon which he was 
heartily applauded. 
IMMEDIATE AIMS. 

The next speaker was Andrew A. Smith, of 
the Classon Avenue Presbyterian church, for- 
mer President of the Brooklyn Union. His 
remarks were on ‘‘ The immediate ends aimed 
at by the Sunday-school.’”’ The immediate 
end aimed at, he said, was Christian education. 
A higher aim it could not have. The Sunday- 
school was as much the Church of God as were 
meetings of a more formal character, and no 
work could be more acceptable to Christ than 
the gathering to him of little children. God 
loved little children, and had always mani- 
fested his love for them. When sinful Nine- 
veh lay under impending ruin, God withheld 
his wrath because of the number of children in 
it; and where, he would ask, would the masses 
of the children of these two great cities be, were 
it not that they are gathered together in the 
Sunday-school, which God in his love for them 
had provided? The end to be gained was the 
imparting of religious instruction, and it was 
only by prayer to God that the teacher would 
ever be able to impart spiritual knowledge to 
the child. A faithful teacher was nothing less 
than a worker with Godin the Sunday-school. 
He regretted that in many instances the true 
aim was lostsight of and numbers, rewards, 
‘a nice time,’’ etc., were made the special ob- 
jects. 

CERTAIN FRUI®S AND THE ENCOURAGEMENTS 
THEREFROM. 

This subject was taken by John D. Prince, 
of the Reformed church in Flatbush, and ex- 
President of the State Sunday-School Associa- 
tion. He remarked that the certain fruit of 
the present system of Sunday-schools, was, 
that parents were not afraid to allow their 
children to go to the schools of other denomi- 
nations, as they were certain that in every 
school they were certainly working for Christ; 
another sure fruit was that it made better pas- 
tors in thechurch, as they had in youth learn- 
ed to sympathize with children, and conse- 
quently they would render every aid in their 
power to their Sunday-school. Never was a 
cause more in sympathy with the hearts of the 
people than that of the education of the little 
ones, and it was strictly in accordance with 
the Saviour’s parable of the sower and the 
seed. 

The singing of the session was well con- 
ducted by S. L. Parsons. 


SECOND SESSION. 


s¢ Instruction.*’ 
The second session was held on Tuesday 
vening, Edward Eggleston conducting, and 





Philip Phillips leading the spirited singing. 
HOW TO INTEREST THE CHILDREN, 


The general topic as laid down in the pro- 
gramme, was ‘Instruction in the Sunday- 
School,”’ and the question assigned to Mr, Eg- 
gleston, was that of Uniform Lessons. He 
chose however to speak upon the question, 
‘* How to Interest the Children. 

The teacher’s physical condition is an im- 
portant item. He must have fresh air—a room 
well ventilated, and must not breathe over in 
an afternoon session the air that had been shut 
up in the room all the morning’s session. He 
must not eat too much dinner on Sunday, or 
he would not have any brain to teach with; he 
would become stupid in school, and the chil- 
dren would become stupid in sympathy with 
him, In New England, the system of the 
noon-day Sunday-school was in some places 
practiced—a hungry Sunday-school, the great- 
est of abominations, Again a great many 
teachers have a way of putting on a Sunday- 
prayer-meeting-sanctimonious air in the Sun- 
day-school and attempting to impress every 
one with the intonations of their voice. This 
is a mistake, if the interest of the children is 
the thing sought. 

Now there are six principles upon which a 
child’s interest must be sought and obtained, 
These are 1. Curiosity, 2. Variety, 3. Vivacity, 
4. Employment, 5. EHye-teaching, 6. Imagina- 
tion. Illustrating the principle of ‘‘ variety,”’ 
the speaker said: A boy usually likes what 
very few others like—moving in May. He 
liked the idea of going into another house be- 
cause there would be another garret and 
another cellar to explore. It was the same in 
the Sunday -school, if a teacher taught the same 
lesson one hundred and fifty times the pupils 
would grow tired, and the teaching would not 
produce the least effect. As to the principle 
of ‘* vivacity,’’ the whole organism of the child 
is quicker than that of the adult. It is this 
principle of vivacity which made the boy whis- 
tle in Sunday-school, and in answer to his 
teacher’s rebuke, replied, ‘‘ N-n-n-no sir; it 
just whistled itself, sir.’ The boy who saw a 
thousand cats in the garden, is but a type of 
boys generally, and to make proper use of this 
natural quickness it is necessary for the teacher 
to endeavor to keep up with the spirits of his 
pupils; to be not bustling, but quick, and 
above all things to give variety. A child, again, 
must always have something to do, andshould 
be constantly engaged in the Sunday-school, 
When he, Mr. Eggleston, was a boy, the other 
boys used to tell him ofa bird which had four 
young, and seeing that if she fed them all to- 
gether, when they grew up the nest could not 
hold them, she fed one first until it was able to 
leave the nest, and then put it out, and so on 
with the others. Now he had seen this very 
plan adopted by teachers in Sunday-school. 
The teacher commenced with No. 1 and taught 
that one while the others were talking, pulling 
hair, and having a great time. This he be- 
lieved wasa most injurious method of teaching, 
and could not produce a good effect. The fifth 
principle which should be observed was “‘ eye- 
teaching,” by means of the blackboard and 
otherwise. Once attracted to a tangible object, 
and a child’s attention was secured. Then the 
sixth principle, imagination, should be 
brought to bear on every lesson, and if the 
teacher succeeded in getting the pupil to give 
a mental picture of his lesson, a good effect 
was produced, and he had not been teaching 
in vain. It would never do to teach children 
in the abstract way. 
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GENERAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION. 


George W. Reed, of the Clinton Avenue 
Baptist church, spoke strongly in favor of in- 
struction in classes, but severely against the 
arrangement of scholars, or the classification 
pursued in many schools, where height rather 
than brains seemed to be the rule followed. 
Then too many teachers are placed in charge 
of classes whom they were not qualified to 
teach. A better adaptation here is imperative 
to success, The speaker had seen one school 
successfully carried on where the whole mem- 
bership was separated into six compartments, 
weil classified as to age, attainments, &c., and 
taught each by a competent teacher. A good 
Bible-class taught by a competent teacher, isa 
source of supply which ought to be faithfully 
provided in every school. Some class teach- 
ing was very inadequate and even foolish. 
The speaker had heard the same questions 
asked of babies and of full grown youth—both 
in the class and in general instruction. He 
did not consider it right to ask a big tall fellow, 
with a little intellect, a tall question, simply 
because he was tall. Superintendents should 
not say too much in the school, and what they 
say Should always be well considered and to 
the point. 

A BLACKBOARD EXERCISE, 
illustrating infant-class instruction, was given 
by D. B. Hixon, of the Puritan Congregational 
church, and 

MUSIC IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

was considered by the Rev. Alfred Taylor, 
editor of The Sunday-School Workman. He 
said that music was one of God’s great gifts to 
man. Music influenced man to raise his mind 
heavenward, and elevated his thoughts toward 
the supernatural. The object of sacred music 
was to praise God, but he knew that every one 
did not think so. Some people thought that 
doxology was a combination of Latin words, 
dox meaning to go, and gogus home (laughter), 
and accordingly made it a point to put on their 
rubbers, and fix themselves for starting while 
it was being sung. He once knew a stupid 
Sunday-school superintendent who always 
commenced the exercises by singing the one 
hundred and thirty-third hymn in the old 
Union hymn-book. “Once more we-ee— 
kee-eep the ss-a-cred day,” etc., until the boys 
in school learned to call him ‘‘Once More.” 
Sacred song should be lively, joyful, and spi- 
rited, not sung as if by a “‘ yaaping”’’ quartette 
in the gallery, singing something supposed to 
be a scriptural extract in the original tongue. 
(Laughter.) Some prayer-meetings were like 
those advertised ice-cream freezers—warranted 
to freeze in six minutes. This was entirely 
wrong. The Holy Spirit always produced a 
quick, nota languid feeling. There were some 
Sunday-school men peripatetic bores, who 
visited Sunday-schools and sang in the style 
of ‘‘We love, we love, we love, we love, we 
love to come together.” (Laughter.) He be- 
lieved that it was important that a proper selec- 
tion of music should be made for the Sunday- 
school, as its effect did not remain there; it 
was carried home and sung alike by the child 
clad in fine clothes and the poor newsboy on 
the street. 

After singing by Mr. Phillips, the second 
session closed. 


THIRD SESSION. 
66 Discipline.*’ 
The third session, Wednesday evening, was 


well attended, notwithstanding the threatening. 


aspectofthe weather. Indeed, from the open- 





ing session, the attendance had been on the 
increase. Devotional exercises were conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Rondthaler, of the Mora- 
vian church. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD ORDER AND HOW 
SECURED, 


This topic was the first taken up, James 
Cruikshank, LL.D., of the Memorial Presby- 
terian church, speaking. He believed in a 
strict, but not stercotyped system of exercises, 
Keep every class in its proper place, and let all 
work in sympathy, and the question of good 
order would soon solve itself. The teacher 
must not command or enforce it, but rather 
get all in sympathetic motion. Without order 
it was impossible to secure attention, and 
without attention the teacher taught in vain, 
and the pupil was not a particle affected by the 
lesson. As with the teacher soit was with the 
scholars, and in order to secure quiet and order 
in the school, he should himself be the embo- 
diment of a smart, orderly, prompt, active, 
business man. He should not put on an as- 
sumed dignity ; his dignity should be the free 
out-growth of his nature. Again, as to the 
order of exercises, he did not believe that any 
material alterations should be made in the 
principle of teaching, as it was calculated to 
create disorder. An interest should be taken 
in every individual in the school, keeping 
them all employed, and order would certainly 
ensue. The true teacher should occupy his 
spare time during the week preparing himself 
for his Sunday-school work, and he would find 
himself in a short time a better teacher anda 
better Christian. He was in favor of teachers’ 
meetings during the week, as it was a power- 
ful assistance to teachers to come together and 
compare their views and methods, and study 
the lesson. It was the superintendent’s duty 
to enforce order among the classes, help those 
falling behind, and see that nothing should 
interfere with the order of the exercises, The 
teacher should endeavor to emulate Jesus 
Christ in the love of children—love them and 
gather them into the fold of the Master—and 
the question of order in the Sunday-school 
would be solved. 


REWARDS. 


“The Proper Limitation of Sunday-School 
Awards,” was the next topic on the pro- 
gramme, assigned to John Truslow, of the 
Nathan Bangs Methodist Episcopal church. 
According to Webster, a ‘‘ reward’’ isarecom- 
pense or equivalent return for a good done. 
How may this definition be applied to the Sun- 
day-school? What is the scholar to do, and 
what receive for such doing? The scholar is 
to do the will of God, first of all in his own 
heart, and then to promote the interests of the 
class and school with which he is connected. 
The reward comes to him in God’s own sweet 
way, in a consciousness of the divine favor 
resting upon him, and in the glorious promi- 
ses held outin the Word of God. Then inci- 
dental reward comes to him as the direct fruits 
of connection with the Sunday-school, and 
faithfulness in the duties of such relation—in 
the instruction received, the good name ac- 
quired, the opportunities it opens for success 
in this present life, &c. But how far should 
special stimulus be given, and special incen- 
tives held up, by teachers and officers in the 
school, for good doing? Certainly it should 
not be carried to such an extent that scholars 
shall feel that all effort entitles them to look 
for special consideration and reward. Some- 
times this happens. The scholar under such 





a system comes to feel that he is doing the 
school a great service in coming punctually 
and doing his duty simply, and that he ought 
to be paid for these things. Such low motives 
should never be appealed to or encouraged, 
and whatever plan of rewards may be admitted, 
it should never hide from view the fact that 
the great spiritual end and blessings conferred 
by the Sunday-school are the best and high- 
est incentives that can ever be held out to faith- 
fulness, 

The speaker then laid down a few rules for 
the government of this difficult matter: 1. Re- 
wards should not be given for punctual atten- 
dance, good behaviour, reciting the lesson, se- 
curing new scholars, &c., in any way that 
holds out the idea of compensation, price, debt, 
paid by the teacher for that which is only the 
scholar's reasonable service. The teaching 
should be regarded rather as a free gift, and 
gratefully received by the scholar as in itself 
his privilege and for his benefit. In other 
terms, scholars should not be paid for coming 
to the school. 2. Rewards are objectionable 
that foster pride and vanity in the successful 
receiver, and chagrin and mortification in 
those who fail to receive them. 3. Rewards 
should not be intrinsically costly. Norshould 
they be mean or petty. We should set before 
the young an example of simplicity and not of 
lavishness. 4. Preference should be given to 
rewards that appeal to the better nature—those 
most like God’s best rewards. For instance, 
the aim of the child should be to have his 
name written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 
Something like aSunday-school Roll of Honor 
might appeal to this same holy ambition. 
The testimony of a good conscience, and the 
Spirit’s witness, are heavenly rewards to 
Christ’s faithful ones. So certificates of appro- 
bation from teacher or superintendent would 
be prized by faithful scholars. Degrees of 
honor and award are suggested by the Scrip- 
ture teachings, but we should not have prizes 
or places that all may not equally attain if they 
strive for them. 5. Rewards for punctuality, 
good conduct, and securing scholars, may be 
given, if we are careful not to foster the im- 
pression that they are pay for service done. 6. 
Rewards of substantial value should be of re- 
ligious books and helps to Bible study, rather 
than trinkets or money. Christmas gifts, 
where the whole school is remembered, are 
not properly classed with rewards. 

The speaker, in conclusion, summed up his 
views in the two general directions: 1. To 
avoid such methods of rewarding as will cause 
the child to forget the higher motives; and 2, 
To give our rewards with such moderation as 
to quantity, value and kind, and mixed with 
such instruction as to their meaning, that the 
children shall not through our misguided zeal, 
lose that great recompense of reward. 


ATTRACTIONS AND SPIRITUAL POWER. 


The Rey. Albert S. Hunt, of the Hanson 
Place M. E. church, spoke to the topic, ‘‘ The 
Relations of an Attractive Sunday-school to 
its Spiritual Power.’’ The real aim, he said, 
was conversion. Lower views, such as mere 
instruction and enjoyment, were incidental— 
the drawing of the soul to Christ essential. Of 
all the attractions of the Sunday-school, the 
greatest is the loving-kindness of a Christian 
teacher. St. Paul threw his whole soul into 
his work for God, and he loved those to whom 
he preached, as his children. He was a father 
to them. Human sympathy does more to 
attract Sunday-school children than all the 
fountains, banners, picnics and excursions to . 
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which they can ever be treated. Teachers 
should consider themselves asagents between 
the Holy Spirit and the souls of the little ones 
under their charge, and should pray to God 
for the dispositions necessary to make them 
successful teachers. There should be no as- 
sumption of love; it must be real warm, 
living love. 
BLACKBOARD EXERCISES. 


Samuel W. Clark, of Newark, editor of The 
Sunday-School Blackboard, demonstrated the 
utility of the blackboard in the Sunday-school 
by some very practical and simple exercises, 
when Professor D. G. Eaton, of the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, spoke of 


GOOD ORDER, ON WHAT IT DEPENDS, 
having as his text the diction of the pro- 
gramme, ‘‘Good Order in the Sunday-school 
Dependent on Harmony of Action among 
the Teachers and Officers.”” Heheld that good 
order was just as essential to the Sunday- 
school as to any other school; good order im- 
plied government, though government was a 
hard term to use in these days. Good govern- 
ment meant a wise control of the governed for 
their good, and good order was obedience to 
this government. Obedience meant the doing 
of something by the child which was against 
its will, in conformity with this government. 
But he was notin favor of carrying the govern- 
ing power too far—no farther than was re- 
quired in bringing souls to Christ. The go- 
verning of children was not the lowest—it was 
the very noblest work of the teacher, as it could 
be done only by exercising a loving influence 
over the minds of the children. A teacher 
ought to behave himself with kindness, love, 
and dignity. Knowledge was a power with 
the teacher, and, together with character, he 
should exercise it in the Sunday-school. 
Above all, he advocated a proper preparation 
of teachers before they would be allowed to 
take the responsibility of teaching a class, 


THE CLOSING SESSION. 


66 Mission Work.” 


The fourth and last session was held Thurs- 
day evening, March 3lst. A-verylarge assem- 
blage was present. The general subject of the 
session was ‘‘ Mission Work,”’ the first special 
topic, 

MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


discussed by the Rev. J. Clement French, of 
the Central Congregational church. He spoke 
of the mission-school of his own church, de- 
tailing its plan of organization and workings. 
For four years its average contributions have 
amounted to $100 a month, expended at home 
and abroad. The children were impressed 
with the duty of making sacrifices in giving, 
and a healthful enthusiasm was excited by a 
reward system creating ‘banner classes.” 
The room was made very cheerful and attrac- 
tive by the bright banners displayed in it, 
with their suggestive mottoes, His school 
claimed no pre-eminence in this matter. It is 
the privilege of any school to establish mis- 
sions and to foster this missionary spirit. 
More than privilege, it isa duty. Care must 
be exercised, in operating the banner reward 
system, of engendering an unwholesome ri- 
valry. He approved of rewards. But he 
would counsel caution in introducing them. 
They could be conducted on perfectly safe 
ground and Scriptural principles, to the good 
ofthe schools. He concluded by the remark: 
“If all the Sunday-schools in Brooklyn and 
New York would adopt the mission system, 





and contribute their share towards the good 

work, we should be spared the spasms of the 

benevolent associations, meeting every year, 

and crying for more money.”’ (Applause.) 

IMPORTANCE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MISSION 
SCHOOLS, 

George A. Bell, superintendent of Bethel 
mission, belonging to Mr. Beecher’s school, 
next spoke on the topic above noted. He did 
not think it necessary to urge the importance 
of mission work. All concede that. But of 
the successful conduct and development of 
such schools much may be said. Some requi- 
sites are needed. Good, active, wide-awake, 
practical business men are needed, and money 
with them, Both men and money must ab- 
solutely be had. Ask for both. Ask boldly. 
Ask as your right. Ask, expecting to get, and 
you will get both. Take no denial. The school 
once started, must besustained. Energy, will, 
enterprise, must be given freely. Work, love, 
prayer, must run it. Rewards to scholars for 
punctuality, neatness, attention to instruction, 
&e., were good—but not, as the speaker be- 
fore him had said—not for contributions—there 
were too many temptations to children to ob- 
tain money from parents to get the prizes— 
and the amount of real sacrifice done by the 
poorer children was in danger of being cover- 
ed up. The building in which a mission- 
school is gathered should be suitable, com- 
fortableand convenientas itis’possible tomake 
it. Provision should be made for fathers’ and 
mothers’ classes, a reading-room, good sing- 
ing, and a bright, cheerful, attractiveness 
characterizing the whole place. Thus only 
can we hope successfully to cope with evil in- 
fluenees, and the thousand places of ill resort 
which are open wide with their allurements. 
The minstrel halls and theatres are almost the 
only places where the poor can mingle with the 
rich and feel themselves to be equal. The 
great essentials to a successful mission are en- 
terprise, earnestness, spirituality. 


HOW TO ESTABLISH MISSION-SCHOOLS 

was next considered by Samuel L., Parsons, of 
the Grand Avenue mission. The secrets of 
success in the mission work as in any work 
for Christ were to labor, hope and wait. Some 
men, are born leaders, and yet were modest 
in their pretensions. Such were the proper 
men to place in charge of a mission-school. 
Having such men, with such principles, who 
begin with the determination to labor, hope 
and wait, you are well started. Then comes 
the management and conduct of the school. 
The exercises must not be too slow nor too 
old. Thechildren should have lively exercises 


“in the school. Having taken them from the 


midst of crossness and profanity, they should 
be shown the sunny side of life. They should 
be taught that all days were God’s days, and 
that they would have to render an account for 
the manner in which they spent them, He 
would never locate a mission-school at the 
door of poverty, but rather in the best loca- 
tions, and by letting the people know who, 
what and where they were, they would have 


‘sufficient numbers, and the very surroundings 


of the place would improve their condition 
morally. Some have said that a mission- 
school should not be sectarian, but where one 
denomination was strong enough to carry out 
the project, he thought that the teachers 
should be all of the same denomination, as it 
secured greater harmony. 


CULTIVATING THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 
The next speaker was Alexander Hutchins, 
M. D., of St. Matthew’s Protestant Episcopal 





———s ~ aan 


church. His appointed topic was ‘‘ The Im- 
portance of Enforcing the Missionary Spirit on 
the Consideration of the Young.’’ The doctor 
said that the mission-school was a link of the 
great chain of soul-saving Institutions estab- 
lished by God for man’s salvation, The true 
Christian import of the word missionary was - 
‘‘one sent.’’ It meant more to the missionary 
than even salvation, and the missionary spirit 
was not exhausted when men were sent out to 
preach to the heathen. We must in duty pro- 
vide for others of that with which we were 
gifted. Motive in missionary work was vital, 
essential, and all-important. Power without 
motion is useless, The duty of dispensing 
must be taught early. The need of working 
for others must be impressed. Impart, give, 
must be the watchword of Christian work if 
we expect the church and the world in the 
future, to be better than in the past. Our chil- 
dren must catch this spirit. They must be in- 
fluenced by a love of virtue. They must be 
schooled in self-denial for others’ sake. They 
must be trained for hard work, and to endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
These days in which we live, are not days for 
pleasant dreaming. We cannot teach the 
lesson too early. Let the church, the mission- 
school, by all its teachings and its forward ex- 
ample, lead the way, and the rising race will 
follow and carry on the great work of Christ, . 
more boldly and nobly, and by God’s blessing, 
more successfully, than it has ever been carried 
on in the past. 


The Closing Address 


was now delivered by the Conductor, Edward 
Eggleston. We are sorry that we have nota 
fuller report of it. All the note we have we 
find in the Brooklyn Daily Union, which has 
given such an ampleand excellent reportof the 
whole proceedings up to this point. The Union 
says that in the course of his closing address 
the Conductor remarked that they were wrong 
who would build a mission-school separate 
and distinct from the Sunday-school—one 
school for their own children, another for 
those of the poor (applause). When the car- 
pets of a school become too nice to be soiled by 
the feet of God’s poor, then that school has 
survived its usefulness and should be torn 
down. If they proposed to educate their chil- 
dren separate from poor children, they would 
find them good for nothing without association 
with those poor despised ragamufiins from the 
street. 

Mr. Eggleston continued his address at con- 
siderable length, and was frequently applaud- 
ed. At the conclusion Mr. Phillips sang a 
hymn in his characteristic way, after which the 
benediction was pronounced, and the Fourth 
Institute of Brooklyn Sunday-school Teachers 
closed its successful and profitable record. 


a 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Cincinnati Insti- 
tute for teachers of the Methodist Sunday- 
schools in the city and vicinity was a complete 
success. It met on the 22d of March in the 
new St. Paul’s church, and held six sessionsin 
all, during three days. Much enthusiasm at- 
tended the meetings. Many pastors were pre- 
sent, as wellas teachers. Dr. Bugbee presided 
as Conductor. Judge Hagans, celebrated for 
his recent decision in the Bible and School 
Question, took the chair at one of the sessions. 
The Rev. J. H. Vincent gave his usual practi- 
cal and delightful instruction on many points 
of Sunday-school conduct. This Institute will 
prove to be a mother of Institutes, from which 
the cause in the city will hear in the future. 
A resolution was passed, recommending steps 
towards securing a series of connected Bible 
lessons running through five or seven years. 
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Books. 


STUDIES IN BIBLE LANDS. By Rev. W. L. Gage, 
editor of Ritter’s ‘Comparative Geography of Pa- 
lestine,”’ &c. With 72 illustrations. 8vo, 237 pp., 
peveled boards, full gilt, heavy tinted paper. Bos- 
ton: American Tract Society. This isa truly hand- 
some work, not less attractive in its exterior than 
valuable in its contents for all who would read the 
Bible intelligently. The author has attained to 
considerable prominence in the department of 
Biblical, historical and geographioal research, and 
may be taken as good authority. He has not given 
us an altogether original work, but hasso skillfully 
collected and so wisely arranged the facts and ma- 
terials necessary to a thorough and complete view 
of Bible history, chronology, topography and geo- 
graphy, as to bring the subject up tothe very latest 
results of investigation, and the very freshest view 
that the Scripture student can at this present mo- 
mentcommand. The work will certainly be a fa- 
vorite standard with Sunday-school teachers and 
others, and it is written in such a clear and attrac- 
tive style as tocommend it to the general reader 
of the Bible as well. Of course it abounds in maps, 
sketches, index, &c., and in all that is necessary to 
give a distinct view of the subject. 


MEMOIRS OF REY. WILLIAM C. BurNS. By Rev. 
Islay Burns, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers. 59% pp. The life of this devoted servant of 
God deserves to be placed on the same shelf with 
the Life of McCheyne. A more burning and shi- 
ning light it would be difficult to find in these lat- 
ter days. Whether as a revival preacher in his 
own native Scotland, and in Canada, or as an ear- 
nest missionary of the cross in China, he every- 
where gives the impression of being one whose 
tongueand heart have been specially touched with 
holy fire. Mr. Burns was born in Scotland, in 1815, 
and died in China, in 1868, at the ageof 53. His 
ministry began in his native land, where it was 
attended with such powerful scenes of revival as to 
call for a Presbyterial inquiry, for fear of unhal- 
lowed enthusiasm; it was continued in Canada, 
where, likewise, his preaching was attended with 
remarkable demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power; its last eleven years were spent in China, 
where the same burning zeal inspired him to the 
last. This record of his life and labors is a precious 
legacy tothe church. For sale by Al/fred Martien, 
Philadelphia, 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. Two new volumes 
have been added to this rapidly increasing “ Li- 
brary,” the permanent value of which is becoming 
more and more conspicuously apparent withevery 
addition. Their titles are “The Sublime in Nature” 
and “The Wonders of Glass-Making.’’ The former 
contains descriptions clear and graphic, taken 
from celebrated writers and travellers, of the 
most stupendous and sublime of Nature’s great 
works—-her mountains, cataracts, volcanoes, 
oceans, rivers, etc. Forty-eight splendid wood- 
engravings, some of them from Dore, enrich and 
illustrate the subject. In the latter volume, the 
history of an art comparatively little known is un- 
folded in all its wonderful interest, from the earli- 
est times to the present, with sixty-seven cuts, re- 
flecting the beauty of rich and costly mirrors, and of 
numerous airy fabrics in glass—making altogether 
one of the most curious and useful of the Series. 
For home instruction and entertainment, for school 
use, and for generalimprovement of oldand young, 
we cannot possibly speak too highly of this whole 
Wonder Library. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffeljfinger, Philadelphia. 

MIRACLES, PAST AND PRESENT. By Wm. Mount- 
ford. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. pp. 512. Mr. 
Mountford defines miracles as “signs,” and holds 
1, That men are connected with a spiritual sphere 
outside of what is called nature; 2. That there is at 
times a special increase of sensibility to influences 
from this spiritual world; and 3. That such mira- 
eles or signs are a possibility of the present day. 
His book is rather hard reading, not only be- 
cause his line of thought is new and peculiar, but 
because his style is vicious, the diction often being 
affected, and the sentences as involved as those of 
good old Ralph Cudworth, whom he is so fond of 
quoting. Yet there is food for thought here. The 





author has evidently pondered much on the great 
problems of being, and whoever has the courage to 
persevere will find his thinking faculties quicken- 
ed, if not always enlightened. 


EXPOSITORY THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS. By 
Rev. J.C. Ryle. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers, The author informs usin his preface that he 
has been for thirteen years engaged in his exposi- 
tions. He has given 1 vol. to Matthew, 1 vol. to 
Mark, 2 vols. to Luke, and the present is his 2d vol. 
on John, extending from the 7th chapter to the 
12th, inclusive. A third volume on this gospel is 
promised, after which he proposes to take up in 
like manner the Acts of the Apostles. His style is 
expository, being intended especially for private 
and family use, and his opinions throughout are 
those known as “ evangelical.” 


ABROAD; or, LILIAN’s NEw ScHoon. By Mrs. 
Helen E. Brown. Boston: American Tract Society. 
A sketch of imaginary travels in Europe by a 
school-girlin company with her fatherand mother. 
There is just story enough in the book to give zest to 
the curious information which it contains, and to 
add point to its wholesome moral, The book is 
one which may safely be commended toa place in 
the Sunday-school library, rather than some of 
the books of mere personal adventure which now 
find their way there, 


GERMAN TALES. By Berthold Auerbach. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Five beautiful sketches of life 
and character, inimitably drawn, compose this 
little volume. They are now published in this 
country for the first time. Some timesince we 
noticed ‘‘Edelweiss,” from the same author, 
and one of the most charming of the best and 
purest German fictions. It isa great relief to one 
who reads a good deal that is produced on his own 
soil, to taste now and then that which is racy of 
other soils; and there is something in the German 
style of thought and diction—the rhetorical brogue, 
so to speak, which is very refreshing to a surfeited 
reader of English productions only. 


THE BIBLE AND THE ScHoOoL FuND. By Rufus 
W. Clark, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. An un- 
eommonly vigorous and clear argument on the 
great moral question which is now agitating the 
community. Dr. Clark’s most timely pamphlet 
ought to be spread broadcast over the land. 

MARyY’s GRAMMAR. By Mrs. Marcet. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. A new edition of a work 
that ought never to grow old. Better illustrations 
than those of Mrs. Marcet have never been writ- 
ten, for making the first stepsin English grammar 
plain to young children. 

ViRGILIA: A Story of Rome under Nero. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 
The scene of this very interesting story is laid at 
Rome, and brings vividly before us the earnest 
faith of the first Christians in that heathen metro- 
polis. It is well calculated to take deep hold of 
the sympathies of the young, and to strengthen in 
them, by contrast, the spirit of self-saerifice for 
Christ and his cause. There is something in the 
stately diction and surroundings which belong to 
true portraitures of Roman times and manners, 
which has peculiar attractions, even to readers net 
classically educated. 

THE YACHTVILLE Boys. By Mrs. Caroline E. 
Kelly Davis. Boston: Henry Hoyt. This story, 
which we have before noticed, traces the simple 
history of two boys, living in humblethomes in a 
little sea-coast town. By adhering to good princi- 
ples they make friends who help them, and deve- 
lope into fine characters, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks of poverty and intemperance in their 
homes. 


THE STRAW-BONNET MAKER. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. One of those 
little books of well selected stories for which the 
Board is somewhat noted. The first story covers 
more than half the book, and is a very interesting 
instance of how one in humble circumstances and 
with few apparent advantages, can be useful asa 
Christian, 


THACKERAY’S MISCELLANIES. By W.M. Thack- 
eray. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Company. This is 
the fifth and concluding volume of the household 
edition of Thackeray’s collected papers, sketches, 
and shorter stories, which for compactness, conve- 
nience, and cheapness, will probably never be ex- 
celled by any future edition of the author’s works, 











It is embellished by a fine portrait and autograph 
of Thackeray. 

WoRK TO Do. Boston: Congregational Sabbath- 
School and Publishing Society. The story of a boy 
who struggled against poverty and intemperance 
in his home, but by filial faithfulness, industry, 
and energy, is blessed with success in life, and be- 
comes finally a missionary of the cross to foreign 
lands, . 

HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR CURE, As applica- 
ble to the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases 
of Apple and other Fruit Trees, 12mo., paper. By 
Wm. J. Flagg. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
A practical little treatise on a subject of great im- 
portance to fruit-growers in our country, where 
disease has so alarmingly invaded our pleasant 
fruit-gardens and orchards. The writer speaks as 
one who understands the subject. His remedy is 
surely worth testing. 

LITTLE BooKs FoR LITTLE READERS. 6vols, By 
Martha Farquharson. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Publication Cemmitiee. These tiny books forma 
charming little library for infant-class and nursery 
uses. They each convey one or more pointed truths 
ina pleasing, impressive way, calculated to take 
hold of little children, and are a helpful offering to 
parents and teachers in guiding little feet that are 
just beginning to walk in life-paths, 

HUNGERING AND THIRSTING. Boston: Henry 
Hoyt. A touching story of a poor child, who finds 
in the streets of London a bit of paper, on which 
part of the text, “Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness,” is printed. The 
text is made the means of blessing the child and 
others around her. It is a good book for the Sab- 
bath-school library. 

HALL’s JOURNAL OF HEALTH. Published 
monthly by W. W. Hall, M. D., 176 Broadway, New 
York. This journal is one of the cleanest, bright- 
est, and most attractive that comes to our table. 
It is a folio of 16 pages, and illustrated, making an 
appearance somewhat like Harper’s Weekly. It is 
filled with choiee reading of a bright, healthful, 
practical kind, instructing, counselling, warning, 
assisting all classes of readers, It will prove aguide 
and help in every home, Get it. $2a year. 

THE TECHNOLOGIST. New York: Industrial Pub- 
lication Company. The second number of this new 
monthly is fully up to the promises held out by 
the first. It is finely illustrated, and contains a 
great number of valuable articles on matters per- 
taining to practical life. $2a year. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY and BAZAR. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Two journals which stand at 
the head of their respective departments, and well 
deserve the immense popularity which they have 
achieved. $4a year, each, 

THE NATION. New York: A weekly journal of 
news, art, literature and criticism. For fairness, 
ability and wisdom, it is unexcelled,if not une- 
qualled, by any journal of its class in this country. 

THE HEARTH AND HomME. New York: Petten- 
gill, Bates & Co. A most excellent family journal, 
beautifully illustrated and full of good reading. 
$4 a year. 

AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. We have truly some- 
thing new in this brilliant publication. It is a 
large eight-paged folio, on thick tinted paper, 
really dazzling in its artistic attractions. The art 
of advertising, the poetry of it, indeed, is exhibited 
here as ome never sawit before, at least in this 
country. The design of the work is to combine 
the beauties of high art with the rather ordinary 
affairs of business, in such a way as to render the 
one the handmaid of the other, This first specimen 
is a success. W.'J. Linton is the engraver, The 
sheet has seven designs, setting forth in most skill- 
ful and beautiful style of which the artist’s pen- 
cilis capable, the business of as many prominent 
houses in the country. The page devoted to the 
Waltham Watch Company, is a remarkable study 
for its innumerable facetia, well repaying a close 
serutiny. The pages advertising Prang’s Chromos 
and The Hearth at Home are also rich with beauty, 
But we cannot particularize, It isan experiment 
in advertising, a novelty, that will doubtless 
“take,” if the future sheets that may be published 
shall equal this in merit. 10centsacopy. Ameri- 
can News Company, New York; Centrat News Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

ARTHUR’S HoME MAGAZINE, and CHILDREN’S 
Hoor, for April. Philadelphia: 7. &. Arthur & Sons. 
$2.50 and $1.25 a year. 
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Advertising Department. 


Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week, 
It is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
etrcumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared, 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Graded Question Paper. 


Issued for Every Week. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
eompany the Lessons which are appearing in The 
BSunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 

Subscriptionsin Advance. 


100 eopies, from April 3d to the close of the year, $7.50 


Bo “ “ “e “ “ 3.75 
y “ ty “ se “ 1.88 
w “ “ “« o “ 76¢e 





Try them! Try them!! 


100 eopies, three months, on trial, - = $2.50 
[7] “ “ “ “ eo < 1.25 
bo “ “ “ oe = Ps 65e 
w “ “ “ é 2 30e 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies. 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of astamp 
for postage. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 

STUDIES IN BIBLE LANDS. By Rev. W, 
L. GAGE. Seventy-two engravings. Price, $2.00. 
Extra binding and paper, $2.50. A choice descriptive 
work on the history and localities of Palestine and 
the East. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMMENTARY— 
GOSPELS AND Acts. By Rev. I. P. WARREN. Over 
fifty maps and cuts. Price, $1.75. ‘An admirably 
contrived apparatus for facilitating the study of 
the Scriptures.”—Am. Presbyterian, 


aarSent post-paid on receipt of price. Send for 
our catalogue of Sunday-School Books. 


WARREN & BLAKESLEE, 


164 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE BIBLE 


EDUCATING POWER 
AMONG THE NATIONS. 


BY JOHN 8S. HART, LL, D. 








A most excellent little Book, containing rich 
gems of thought, illustrative of the powerful influ- 
ence of the Bible in moulding the character of Na- 
tions, as well as individuals. It is a very appro- 
priate Book for circulation among the members ot 
Bible-classes. We append a notice received: 


“We have read it with much pleasure. Its style 
is very chaste and forcible, as is that of all the wri- 
tings emanating from the same source, Dr. Hart 
has the happy art of grasping truth at its strong 
points, and holding it up to the reader in a clear 
and unmistakable light. The subject treated in the 
present volume:s one of the highest possible inte- 
rest. and... is aandled with ee mage ability. A 
work.i'<», .18 should beextensively circulated and 
generally read. It cannot fail to do good.”—Ger- 
man Reformed Messenger. 


Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 





DICTIONARY 


oF THE 


BIBLE: 


COMPRISING ITS 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
AND 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


While other editions of this valuable 
work by the eminent author have appear- 
ed, it would be difficult to conceive of one 
better adapted to the wants of Superinten- 
dents and Teachers. This American Edi- 
tion isa reprint from Dr. Smith’s abridge- 
ment, prepared by his own hand, and has 
been published at a price that will bring it 
within reach of the large and important 
class of readers for whom it is intended. 
Besides three valuable maps and numerous 
small illustrations, it is embellished with 
sixteen full-page wood-cuts, and eight very 
fine steel engravings. 


Octavo, 776 Pages. 


English Cloth, Sprinkled Edges, $3.50 
Substantial Leather, Library Style, $4. 


Opinions Expressed. 


From Rev. D. C. Eddy, Baptist. 
This edition is admirably adapted to general 
circulation, and has advantages over any other one 
now before the public. It should be in the hands 
of every Bible student and Sunday-school teacher. 


From Rev. Wm. EF. Schenck, Presbyterian. 

This abridgement, made by Dr. Smith himself, 
precisely meets the want of vast numbers of mi- 
nisters, Sabbath-school superintendents and teach- 
ers. The abridging process has been admirably 
performed; your edition contains, so far as I can 
judge, all of the larger work at all needful, except 
for the most learned and critical. 


From Bishop Janes, Methodist. 

It is and will be one of the standard works of its 
class. The edition you publish is a superior one, 
and its circulation must promote a more intelligent 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 


From Rev. Geo. Bushnell, Congregationalist. 

Iam glad there is such an edition of “Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible,’ in an abridged form. 
There can be no doubt that it has been edited with 
care and good judgment, and the publishers have 
done thelr part admirably well. 


From Rev. A. L. Chapin, Pres. Beloit Col., Wis. 
I rejoice that an abridgement of this work, made 
by Dr. Smith himself, is given to the American 
public ina form and ata price so well adapted to 
general circulation. Sunday-school teachers will 
find it an invaluable aid, almost indispensable in 
preparing for their work. 
From Rev. Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., Prof. 
Union College, New York. 

It seems to me that this is the best of the abridged 
editions, equal in typography to the original, and 
surpassing it in its maps and illustrations, as well 
as in its exactness. 


From Rev. I. W. Andrews, Pres. Marietta Col- 
lege, Ohio. 

The large work is familiarto all scholars,and this 
abridged edition, isfor the great majority of read- 
ers, fully equal to that in many respects, and supe- 
rior in others. I take pleasure in giving it my 
hearty commendation. 





— 


Lesson List for 1870. 


All schools intending to take up the course of 
Lessons that are appearing in our columns 
this year, would do well to provide their entire 
membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be cbtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 








Valuable Question Books. 





QUESTIONS ON THE TOPICS IN 


CHRIST’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
3 Vols. By Rev. A.R. BAKER. Each 15 cts, 


These Question Books have been prepared with 
great care. They are graded so that aschool can 
have the same lesson before them. Vol. 1is for 
children, Vol. 2 for youth, and Vol, 8 for adults. 





QUESTIONS ON THE 


WORDS AND WORKS OF JESUS. 


By Rev. D. W. FAUNCE. 
Tenth Edition, 


This book has been sosuccessful that ten editions 
have been published, although out buta short time, 
It is acknowledged, by all who have used it, to be 
the best book ever issued. Sample copies sent, on 
the receipt of the above price. 


Published by A. F. GRAVES, 
20 CORNHILL, Boston. 





Something New. 





AN ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF WALL TEXTS 
has recently been printed in bold letters, so plain 
that any child familiar with the alphabet can read 
them. Although very distinct, they are highly or- 
namental, and their cheapness will secure an in- 
troduction into many schools where the elabo- 
rately finished lithograph texts are considered too 
expensive. They are printed in colors, on heavy 
paper, 16 by 21 inches in size. 


The Texts are as follows: 


1.—‘‘ Stand up for Jesus.”’ 
2.—‘* We would see Jesus.”’ 
3.—* Ye Must be Born Again,” 
4,—‘* Now is the Accepted Time.” 
5.—‘‘ Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me,” 
6.—‘‘Search the Scriptures,”’ 
7.—‘*Come unto Me all ye that Labor and are 
heavy Laden and I will give you Rest,” 
8.—‘‘ Remember thy Creator in the Days of thy 
Youth,” 
9.—‘‘God Bless our Sunday-School.”’ 
10.—** Feed My Lambs.” 
11.—‘‘ Come to Jesus.” 
12.—‘‘ Hope Thou in God.” 
13.—"* Jesus the Only Saviour.’ 
14.—* Live for Jesus.” 
15.—** Come Unto Me.”’ 
16.—‘* I will give you Rest.” 
17.—‘‘ Jesus Lives.” 





4a If twelve texts are ordered at one time, they 
will be sent by mail for $1.75; the entire seventeen 
for $2.50. Single copies, 20 cts, 


TOKEN FOR TEACHERS. 


This is a little four-page leaflet, prepared by 
R. G. PARDEE, containing some brief and useful 
hints forthe Sunday-school teacher. It isintended 
to show the relations of the Superintendent, the 
Teachers, the Parents, the Pastor, the Church and the 
Community to the true worker in the Sunday-school 
vineyard. It also embraces some valuable principles 
of instruction, with the qualifications of a good 
teacher. Many Sapertntenseer we have no doubt 
would like todistributeitin theirschools. Packages 
of 6@ copies will be sent by mail for 25 eents. 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Sunday-School Union. 


MISTRESS MARGERY. A tale of the Lollards. 
18mo, cloth, illustrated, 70 cents 

CHRISTIANA HATHERLY’S CHILDHOOD. 
Four illustrations, 18mo, cloth, 65 cents. 

THE CRUMBLING PATH. A striking allegory, 
well calculated to alarm the careless and stimu- 
late the conscientious. 18mo, paper, 10 cents; 
cloth, 22 cents. 


For Sale at the Depository of th 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





Send for Specimens. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 





Arrangements have been made with the different 
Publishers by which we are enabled to furnish, at 
their prices, in large or small quantities, the follow- 
ing Music Books. The prices by the hundred copies 
in board covers, are designated by the figures oppo- 
site each name. 


NOTES OF JOY, 30¢. 
ECHO TO HAPPY VOICES, 306. 
BRIGHT JEWELS, 30c. 
BONGS OF GLADNESS, 30c. 
NEW STANDARD SINGER, 40c. 
THE CASKET COMPLETE, 35e. 
FRESH LEAVES, 30c. 
CHAPEL GEMS, 30c. 
PALMER'S 8. 8. SONGS, 250, 
THE CASKET NO. 2, 300. 
THE SILVER SPRAY, 30c, 
BABBATH CAROLS, 30c. 
FRESH LAURELS, 30c. 
SINGING PILGRIM, 35c.' 
CHAPEL MELODIES, 40e. 
TEMPERANCE CHIMES, 30, 
GOLDENPROMISE, 25e. 
THE CASKET, 300. 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BANNER, 30c. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN CHAIN, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN TRIO, 75e. 
CHILDREN’S PRAISE, 35c. 
SILVER FOUNTAIN, 30c. 
MUSICAL LEAVES, 30c. 
HAPPY VOICES, 35e. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL HOSANNA, 30c. 
PILGRIM AND LEAVES, 65¢c. 
NEW GOLDEN SHOWER, 30¢. 
SABBATH CHIMES, 3c, 
GOLDEN CENSER, 30, 
SWEET SINGER, 300. 
THE DIADEM, 30c. 
CLARIONA, 50e. 


4a Orders for any of the above publications re- 
spectfully solicited. Samples by mail, with expense 
of postage added. 





EXAMINE THIS 
CHEAP HYMN-BOOK. 


A Few Notes from Songs of Gladness,” 


Is the title of a small collection of fifteen beautiful 

Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recently 

published. It contains some de lighttul pieces .for 

Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other similar 

occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents perdozen. At 

these rates they will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
ple on receipt of stamp for postage, 








GET THE BEST. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


3000 Engravings, 1840 Pages Royal Quarto, 


lad to add my testimony in its favor. 
[Pres’t Walker of Harvard.] 
Tivery scholar knows its value, 
[W. H. Prescott, the Historian. ] 
‘ s most complete Dictionary of the Language. 
Dr. Dick, of Scotland.] 


he best guide of students of our language. 
ohn hittier.] 
e will transmit his name to latest posterity. 
(Chancellor Kent.] 
tymological part surpasses anything by earlier 
laborers, George Bancroft.] 


Bee relation to Language Principia does to 
hilosophy. (Elihu Burritt.) 
xcels all others in defining scientific terms, 
[President Hitchcock.] 
0 far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 
—— Mann.] 
+ wees it altogether, fhe surpassing wo 
(Smart, the English “Orthoepist. J 
A necessity to every intelligent family, student, 
teacher and professional man. What Library is 
complete without the best English Dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 

The work is really a gem of a Dictionary, just the 
thing for the million.— Amer. Educational Monthly. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

Sold by all Booksellers, 





A Valuable Record. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
1869--1872. 





Every Superintendent and Teacher who wishes 
to possess a copy of the Complete Phonographic 
Report of the Great National Sunday-School 
Convention, which was held in Newark, N. J., 
last April, and adjourned to meet at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in 1872, should at once make application. 
It isan exceedingly valuable Document, abound- 
ing in useful suggestions and practical illustra- 
tions for all earnest Sabbath-school workers. The 
addresses of Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Rev. Dr. Hall 
and Rev, J. H. Vincent, are well worth the price of 
the book. Octavo, of over 200 pages. Neatly bound 
in cloth, $1. Paper cover, 50 cents. Mailed on re- 
eeipt of price. As the edition is limited, all who 
wish eepies should send for them Now. 


BLES FOR SCHOLARS. 


A very neat edition of the Bible, bound in various 
styles, as enumerated below; making a beautiful 
present forscholars. The print is remarkably clear 
and distinct for a small book. 








By 

mail, 

No. 1, Black leather, gilt edges, 50c; 62 
No. 2. Black leather, white clasp, 60c; 72 


No. 3. Black leather, gilt clasp, 65¢; 77 
No. 13. Imitation Morocco, rims and clasp, $1.10; 1.22 
No. 24. Morocco, rims and clasp, 1,50; 1.62 
No. 26. Turkey Morocco, rims and clasp, 1.75; 1.87 
No. 28. Turkey Mor., fine, rims and clasp, 2.00; 2.12 
No. 36. Beautiful Morocco, gilt edges, 1.75; 1.87 
No. 37. Beautiful Mor., gilt edges and clasp, 2.50: 2.62 
No. 95. Black leather, 10 colored pictures, 1,35; 1.47 


Please order by No. When wanted in quantity, 
postage need not be included, as they will be sent 
by Haupress. 





LIFE-SCENES 
FROM THE BIBLE. 


BY REV. GEORGE JONES, 
Late Chaplain of the United States Navy. 





Life-Scenes from the Gospels. 


With a Map of Palestine, 
AND 2 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Large 12mo. 443 Pages. $2. 


This is a most useful and important work for 
Superintendents and Teachers, and indeed for any 
one who desires to get a thorough knowledge of 
the stirring and eventful scenes that transpired in 
the time of our Savicur. The record of each scene 
is given with such aclearness and minuteness of 
description as to throw great light on the Scripture 
narrative; indeed no one can attentively read this 
book without being more deeply impressed with 
the wonderful life and labors, as well as the trials 
and privations, of the Saviour and His band of 
chosen followers, 





Life-Scenes from the Old Testament. 


With Maps and Illustrative Engravings. 
Large 12mo. 496 Pages. $2. 


In the preparation of this instructive volume, 
the author brought to his aid an extensive study of 
books, added to his own personal observations in 
the countries of the Bible, and leads us over por- 
tions of Scripture history which are compara- 
tively but little explored; hence some of the chap- 
ters have a peculiar freshness, combined with a 
sacred interest; for instance, the one describing 
Abraham’s contract for the tomb-caves at Hebron, 
showing the manner in which alphabets were ori- 
ginally make, will be considered by some well 
worth the price of the book, 


THE WELL SPRING for 1870. 
A Weekly Children’s Paper. 


Twenty-Seventh Volume. 








The WELL SPRING for 1869 has had a large cir- 
culation, and judging from the flattering letters 
we have received, has given excellent satisfaction. 
We have published articles from many of our best 
writers each week, and the 


Illustrations have been Equal to any Published 


in similar papers in the country. 

For 1870, we shall endeavor to make the WELL 
SPRING a necessity for the children’s Sabbath 
reading, that no family will be willing to do with- 
out. 

We are to continue the department for Mis- 
sionary Articles and intelligence, to be furnished 
mainly by writers in the missionary fields in this 
and foreign lands, In this department we are to 
have the special help of the American Board and 
other missionary societies. 

We shall furnish the best illustrations we ean 
secure from superior artists, and shall spare nei- 
ther pains nor expense to make the paper just 
what all our Sabbath-schools need, Subscriptions 
may commence any date. 


Terms60 cts. a Year; Postage prepaid, 72 cts. 
In Bundles of 10 or more Copies, 
SINGLE COPIES, 75 CENTS, 





ASA BULLARD, See’y. M. H. SARGENT, Treas. 
43 Cornhill, Boston. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


TIMES. 








Graded uestion-Books. 





The following Graduated Text-Books are intend- 
ed to be used by the different classes in ’any Sab- 
bath-school. They have been carefully prepared, 
with a view of meeting the varied capacities of the 
different scholars; so that a uniform lesson may be 
used for the entire school: 


GREAT DUTIES 


TAUGHT IN THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Children. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


GREAT TRUTHS 


OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Juvenile Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Infant Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Children. 
THIRD SERIES—For Youth. 
FOURTH SERIES—For Adults. 


CHRIST'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 


Volume I.—For Little Children. 
Volume II.—For Youth. 
Volume III.—For Adults. 














Price, $15 per 100 Copies. 
By mail, $2.08 per Dozen Copies. 
Sample copy for examination, 19 cents. 


PIANOS, [435 Broome St., New York. ]ORGANS, 
Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRoO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano Fortes. 
Wecan furnish new seven octave Pianos from 
$275 to $950; second-hand instruments, $30 to $250; 
new Cabinet Organs, from $45 to $1.00). We have 
the agency for the wonderful 


Burdett Combination Organ 


(with Carpenter and Burdett’s new improve 
ments), which we challenge the world to equal. 
The disagreeable, reedy tone entirely overcome in 
this instrument. Our new scale, medium-sized 7 
octave Piano-Fortes are now ready, at low 
rices for cash. Sold on installmeuts, or rented. 
ice-lists sent to any address, 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
OF THE FOLLOWING 


BEAUTIFUL MONTIULIES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS: 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, 
THE CHILD AT HOME, 
THE CHILD’S PAPER, 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply a school, one, two, three, or four times a 
month. 

Neither of the papers is of a denominational 
eharacter, and therefore they are acceptable to any 
Sunday-school, 

‘So accommodate schools that do not wish to make 
ayearly paymentin advance, subscriptions will be 
received by us for six months, at half the annual 
rates. Specimens, with terms, sent post-paid, on 











Fruits of the Spirit. 


PRICE 86 Cts. PER DOZEN. 





This is the title of one of our most attractive 
Concert Exercises, which is being largely used in 
Sabbath-schools all over the country. The nine 
tablets so beautifully printed containing the 
mottoes: 


Love, Joy, Peace, Long-Suffering, 
Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, 
Meekness, Temperance, 
originally prepared for ‘‘The Golden Nine,” (from 
Songs of Gladness,) suit admirably in the recitation 


of either of the Exercises. Price of the Tablets $1.25. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





GILT, SILVERED, PLAIN. 


SUNDAYSCHOOL MEDALS, 


APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL 
AS 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


These Medals are becoming very popular as an 
offering to the members of classes who not only in- 
troduce new scholars, but secure the regular attend- 
ance foracertain time of children who have not 
before been connected with any Sabbath-school. 
The design isa fine representation of the open 
Bible, encircled by this passage: 
“Search the Scriptures: forin them ye think ye 
have Eternal Life.” 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 
Git, $6; SILVERED, $3.60; PLAIN, $3. 


4a Samples of either style sent post-paid for 6 
eents beyond the dozen rate price. 


LIBRARIANS: 


You will save time, labor and books, by using 








eck Syste™ 


LIBRARY REGISTER & 


And Cards, by means of which nearly 1,000,000 
books are now distributed. Send for circular 


NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL. D., 
Author of the Large Bible Dictionary. 














A very valuable help for Sunday-school teachers 
is this New Testament History, covering as it does 
the whole ground of inquiry relative to the subject, 
and abounding in illustrations, maps, tables, charts, 
notes, indexes, &c., &c. The work is divided into 
three parts. First, an introduction, embracing the 
interval between the Old and New Testament pe- 
riods; Second, the Evangelists’ histories, harmo- 
nized and chronologically related; and Third, the 
Apostolic history, epistles, journeys, labors and 
triumphs. 

The volume is adesirable prize for any student 
of the Bible. 780 Pages. $2; by Mail, $2,32. 


BEAUTIFUL CERTIFICATE 


¥F 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


This Certificate consists of a picture of the Saviour 
blessing little children, printed in six bright colors, 
and surrounded by a neat tinted gothic border, 
Beneath the picture isa form to be filled up and 
pened by the Superintendent. The size is 11 by 14 

nches, 





PRICE 25 CENTS. 
in large or small quantities. 





receipt ofa stamp,and subseriptions received by us, 


Specimen by mail on receipt of price, 


NEW EDITION. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL 
INDEX. 


BY R. G. PARDEE, A. M., 


With an accurate steel-plate portrait and an inte- 
resting biographical sketch of the author. Thig 
valuable work, which has had the largest sale of 
any volume of its character in so short a time after 
its publication; contains the History and Progress 
of Sunday-Schools, with Approved Modes of In- 
struction, Examples in Illustrative, Pictorial and 
Object-Teaching; also, the Use of the Blackboard, 
Management of Infant-Classes, Teachers’ Meetings, 
Conventions, Institutes, etc., ete. It is a book that 
should be within reach of every superintendent 
and teacher in the land, as it plain and practical, 
and a standard authority on the subjects to which 
it refers. Price, $1.25. 


ON TRIAL, FOR 50 CENTS. 


Pastors, Superintendents and other friends of the 
Sabbath-school have expressed a wish that The 
Sunday-School Times should visit their teacherg 
until they become acquainted with the paper; as- 
sured that they will soon realize thatan annual 
ee is a good investment of 3 cents a week, 
We will send the paper FouR MONTHS on trial, in 
large or small quantities, at the rate of 50 cents per 
eopy. Surely in no other way could teachers be so 
greatly benefitted withso smallan outlay ofm oney, 


BLACKBOARD MANUAL, 


By SIEGFRIED & CLARK. 


This is acknowledged the best work on the sub- 
ject of Visible Illustrations of Bible Themes, It 
has been issued as a serial during 1869 in six 
consecutive numbers, They are now bound neatly 
in cloth for $1.50; by mail $1.62, A sample number 
in the serial form by mail for 25 cents. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents, 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Considering the amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, it is believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published. 

/Vo subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

“Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid im 
advance, f 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the suk- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
resides. 

A Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent free, on application, te any one whe wild 
solicit new subscribers, 

Ju sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it ea 
be done, 

ail letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-sehoeis, 
should be addressed to 


J.C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 


60S ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





























